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U.S.FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


This is the official poster to be used by the U. S. Food Administration, and in the near future YOU 
may see it displayed in YOUR grocery store. 





What’s 
the Big 


Under 
Loads? 


It is easy enough to build a set of truck axles that will 
keep the load off the street—but that’s only the beginning. 
In commercial haulage nothing “gets by” ina single test. 
It’s “Keep on delivering the goods,” at the lowest possible 
expense, or break down and quit. 


Otherwise your truck is not a true commercial asset. 


Truck axles can not “get by”’ ona 
year or two of performance. That is 
too short a time in which fo realize 
on your investment. 


They must keep on carrying the 
load—years after the truck has paid 
for itself—not only without breaking 
down, but without constant attention, 
adjustment and expense for repairs and 
replacements. 


That is commercial haulage. 


Timken-Detroit Worm Drive Axles 
have met these conditions. They have 
been in use five years and not one out 
of many thousand Timken-Detroit 
Worm Gear Units has ever worn out 
in service. 


Of what other type of gear-driven 
commercial rear axle can that state- 
ment be made and proved? 


ne — 
WY THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. yy 
v Detroit, Mich. ¥ 
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Because the 


Atterbury costs 
\ hundreds ot dollars, 
\ less than other 


trucks in its 
class”_ _ 


We will gladly give you the name of the man who made the above statement. 
That was his reason why he bought an Atterbury for his company (which is rated at 
$2,000,000-A). 


Other officers of his company are financially interested in other motor- 
vehicle factories. None of them is financiaily interested in the Atterbury 
Company. 


“Furthermore,” said this Atterbury user, ‘‘our Atterbury has cost us less to 
run. We have found that the Atterbury gives us better service at less repair- 
cost and lower fuel-cost than the boasted records of. the other ‘best’ trucks.” 


| The above reasons are some of the many why the demand for Atter- 
; \ ale burys has caused us to quadruple our production-capacity. In doing so, 
4 ‘ia however, we are not in any way departing from our /3-year-old policy, which 

; is: —‘‘Don’t try to make the most trucks, but try to make trucks that 


ATIERB Ure) will do most.” 


To any responsible party, we will gladly send information 
on how to save money on their truck-purchase and _ truck- 


upkeep. 


Why not mail the coupon below today? 


ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO. 


Elmwood and Hertel Avenues, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Beencen Denacasase nase Sesnacsasseeneansscoeer Sasser esnnesessesesscaasE 
» ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO., 


Elmwood and Hertel Avenues, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


The Kind of Concerns That Choose the Atterbury: We would be pleased to receive information as to how the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY GENERAL BAKING COMPANY ; ; : E 
COCA COLA COMPANY PRATT AND LAMBERT COMPANY Atterbury might save us money. This obligates the undersigned 


CURTISS AEROPLANE COMPANY (Send for complete list.) fs 
in no way whatsoever. 


Yours very truly, 


(Address) 
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Santa Claus wants to deliver your gift 


at P 


JUDGE'S fs 


of tl 


TRENCH CHRISTMAS | © 


for the American Boys at the Front AY 


te 
Fund.” 


He 1S counting on you to do your share toward :, Don’ 

oO a SO 

: Wou 

that celebration. B... 

¢ Isn't 

1 must si 

. e.* to face 

Every dollar you send buys boxes for two soldiers,—each box containing Liberty 

medicated talcum powder, chewing gum, lime drops, matches, tobacco, Ther 

cigarettes, playing cards, etc. These articles are supplied at less than little as 

half the price you would pay for them in a store.. No clerical or ship- mane gif 

ping expenses to be deducted, thanks to the generous cooperation of Pao ah 

the AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY, an organization composed of od. “ 
America’s first citizens, such as Theodore Roosevelt; David J. Hill, ment. 

Ex-Ambassador to Germany; Robert Bacon, Ex-Ambassador to France, To s 

and Perry Belmont, Vice-President of the Navy League. — 

acturel 

And the gift will be personal. In each package you may enclose your retail v 

card. If you should donate ten dollars.you would have the privilege of chocola 

placing a card in each of twenty packages sent in your name. Besides this, . -_ hi 

each package will contain a postal addressed to you, so that you may At 

receive the personal thanks of the American fighting man whose holiday he ee 

you have made happier. A eset: 

Contributions of a dollar and over will be acknowledged in JUDGE. ——— 

and Pe 

Make checks payable to Leslie-Judge Co., Address a 


has alre 
° ‘ i contrib 
JUDGE'S Trench Christmas Fund, 225 Fifth Ave., New York = ff kit. wit 
oO any 
And | 
the don 
persona 
Instance 
your ca 
tributec 
Kach 
to the. 
thanks 
holiday 
Cheel 
JUDGE 
Trench 
City.” 
Let e 
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Real Patriotism 
| By SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK 


ATRIOTISM does not consist  en- 

tirely in public speeches, braying 

bands, flag-bedecked parades and 
vociferous asseverations of love of country, 
but genuine patriotism consists in being a 
thoroughgoing American citizen, discharging 
all the various duties of citizenship every day 
of the three hundred and sixty-five, thereby 
showing forth the blessings and glories of 
our free and beneficent institutions to all 
the world. 








A Word to You 


WORD to every patriotic man, woman 

and boy in the United States. Get in 

touch with the “Judge Trench Christmas 
Fund.” 

Don’t you want to send a little Christmas gift 
to a soldier in the trenches in France? 

Wouldn’t you like to have him know that you 
sent it and have him acknowledge the courtesy ? 

Isn’t this the least that those of us who 
must stay at home can do for those who go out 
to face the shot and shell for the cause of 
Liberty? 

There is a way that it can be done and for as 
little as 50 cents. If you want to make a Christ- 
mas gift to more than one soldier, you can multiply 
the 50 cents and reach as many as you desire. 
The plan has been approved by the United States 
\rmy and endorsed by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

To send a Christmas kit will cost 50 cents, 
though, thanks to the generosity of the manu- 
facturers of the articles, the kit will represent a 
retail value of $1.00. It will contain a cake of 
chocolate, medicated taleum powder, chewing 
vum, lime drops, matches, tobacco, shoe-strings, 
playing cards, ete. 

This is the “Trench Christmas” plan. It will 
be conducted with the active cooperation of the 
American Defense Society, composed of some of 
\merica’s foremost citizens, including Colonel 
Roosevelt, Dr. David Jayne Hill, Robert Bacon, 
and Perry Belmont, Vice-President of the Navy 
League. 

The cost of packing, shipping and distributing 
has already been donated. The 50 cents of each 
contributor will be used for the purchase of the 
kit, with no expense, no commission and no profit 
to any one. 

And the gift will be personal. In each package 
the donor—man, woman or child—can enclose a 
personal card. If you donate ten dollars, for 
instance, you will have the privilege of placing 
your card in each of twenty packages to be dis- 
tributed in your name. 

{ach package will contain a postal addressed 
'o the donor so that the recipient can send his 
thanks directly to the one who helped make his 
holiday happier. 

Checks should be made payable to Les ir- 
JupGe Company and addressed “Judge's 
Trench Christmas, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City.” 

Let everybody contribute. Do it today! 


Get Mad? 


HE Helena, Montana, Independent pro- 
tests against the yellow element in Mon- 
tana which, it says, “has caused a decrease 

in railroad shipments from Montana of 5,553 cars 
of raw material in thirty days.” 

It says, “these were sidetracked by strikes, 
agitation, pro-German propaganda, cheap politics, 
seditious talk and Industrial Workers of the World.” 

The Independent sounds this warning note: 
“Wait until Montana gets mad and the people 
responsible for the figures quoted above will be 
swallowed up in the maw of our wrath.” 

Montana is not the only state that has suffered 
from the yellow element. All over this Union a 
yellow streak has appeared, and the American 
people ‘are getting mad. 

Demagogues, agitators, self-seeking college pro- 
fessors, sensational newspapers, and muck-raking 
magazines responsible for this yellow streak are 
changing their tune and pulling down the red flag. 

The people of this country had reason to get 
mad. ‘They discovered the deception the dema- 
gogues had practiced. 

All the solemn pledges written in party plat- 
forms by the busters of business, the smashers of 
the railroads and the revilers of the captains of 
industry that, if they were given their way, they 
would reduce the cost of living, have failed of 
fulfillment. 

The only ones to profit by the campaign of 
vituperation, busting and smashing have been the 
cheap politicians, who, by the votes of the credu- 
lous, have been able to usurp the seats of the 
elder statesmen. 

Get the American people mad just once and 
they will make short shrift of the wreckers. 

Get mad! 


ry . ran 
The Plain ‘Truth 

NAIR PLAY. The sense of fair play is strong in the 
American nature. Though occasional race riots 
are still a blot upon our civilization, they are generally 
repudiated even by the sober second thought of the 
communities where they take place. The mayor of 
East St. Louis, his private secretary, and 37 other 
persons connected with the recent race riots have been 
indicted. ‘The grand jury suggests that the “law 
abiding citizens and industries and the respectable 
laboring men should unite and demand the resignation 
of the mayor as the greatest good he can do history.” 
It is hoped that this sense of fair play will become so 
strong as effectually to check the mob spirit, both in 

the North and South. 


PPLES. Eastern apple-growers would have no 
4% occasion to complain that their crops rot on the 
ground without a market if they showed the same enter- 
prise in packing and marketing their product as do the 
apple-growers of Washington and Oregon. ‘The flavor 
of the New York apple is excelled by none, but we can- 
not support the suggestion of the Women’s Food Bulle- 
tin that the markets of New York City be opened to 
apples grown in this State to the exclusion, wherever 
possible, of western apples. ‘There is no reason for the 
constant assertion that the western apple, magnificent 
as to size and beautiful in appearance, does not come up 
to our eastern apples in juiciness and flavor. The 
western growers make apple production their chief busi- 
ness. They take infinite pains with their orchards, and 
send to the marketa product as perfectly packed’asscience 
and skill make possible. The few New York growers 
who do the same thing command a market as select 
and high-priced as that of the Washington and Oregon 
producers. If the western apple is to be crowded out 
of the eastern markets, let it be done by this sort of 
excellence, and in no other way. 


ABOR. Is not the Financial Chronicle justified in 
saying that, “Men who band together in time of 

war to demand and extort a higher wage than that which 
they have been in the habit of receiving are profiteers 
just as much as their fellows in business life. Profiteer- 
ing by wage earners is fully as censorable as profiteering 
by a business man or corporation.” This is a strong 
statement but it finds its justification in the unpatriotic 
declaration, as reported in the New York Evening Post, 
made by business agent Deering of the Machinists’ 
International Association, as follows: “‘We are going to 
tie up the whole ship-building industry of the country 


in 48 hours, if the employers don’t give in. What will ° 


the public think? What do we care what the public 
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thinks.” And this was said while President Wilson was 
straining every nerve to meet a perilous situation. The 
great Labor Convention at Minneapolis, under the 
leadership of Mr. Gompers, took a patriotic attitude 
in declaring its unwavering support of the Government 
and its purpose to maintain industrial peace during the 
continuance of the war. This pledge is timely and if 
faithfully kept will do honor to those who made it. 


Gere! The defeat of woman suffrage by 
J practically a 2 to 1 vote in the Maine referendum 
should not be taken as typical of the feeling of all sec- 
tions. The natural conservatism of the State was 
against so radical a change in the franchise. <A still 
more significant factor was the antagonism aroused by 
the recent picketing of the White House by the militant 
suffragists. The repudiation of the picketing by the 
suffragists of Maine could not undo the damage al- 
ready done in the minds of many who, before the picket- 
ing, were open to conviction. Nor could the prejudice 
aroused by this incident be overcome by the advocacy 
of suffrage by prominent people outside the State, by 
the Governor and the majority of the Maine delegation 
in Congress, and the support of both political parties 
and of a large majority of the da:ly and weekly news- 
papers. English suffragists dropped their militant 
tactics with the outbreak of the war, and have since 
received the promise of what they had long battled 
for in vain. It is strange that after our entrance into 
the war we should have witnessed at Washington the 
most militant incident in the history of the suffrage 
movement in this country. The vote in Maine should 
be taken as a rebuke to those who think that militancy 
will help their cause. 


R ED CROSS! Only a man accustomed to dealing 
» in millions in his own business would have been 
bold enough to ask the country to raise a hundred 
million dollars in one week for the Red Cross. The 
wisdom of having Henry P. Davison, a successful 
banker, at the head of the Red Cross War Council is 
further shown by the prompt and businesslike report 
he has made to the American people as to how their 
gifts have been spent. Appropriations have not been 
made in haphazard fashion, but only upon recommenda- 
tion of the commissions sent to Europe to study the 
needs. Armenia, the greatest sufferer of the war and 
hard to reach, has received $600,000; Serbia, $222,000; 
Russia, $322,000, France, as the seat of greatest need, 
has received over ten and half a million dollars, while 
outside of France about a million and a half have been 
expended. Our own men come first, and the supreme 
object of the American Red Cross is to care for our own 
army and navy. The bulk of this work, of course, will 
be in France. Tuberculosis has already stricken 
500,000 persons in France, and every effort to check the 
spread of the malady is equally for the protection of 
France and our own troops that go there. So varied 
and increasing are the needs that it is suggested that 
an appeal for additional millions may have to be made 
at the Christmas season. 


 dapiehgy The most signal illustration of the 
way big business is helping to win the war is 
found in the cooperation ef the railroads. Voluntarily 
693 lines have merged their competitive activities for 
the period of the war, thus securing the efficiency 
and economy of one continental system with none of 
the drawbacks that would be found in governmental 
operation. ‘Tremendous saving has been made by 
filling cars to capacity or beyond. Empty cars have 
been moved promptly from one railroad to another 
where most needed, irrespective of ownership. Car 
shortage, or the excess of unfilled car requisitions over 
idle cars, has been reduced 70 per cent. By the elimi- 
nation of all but the most necessary passenger trains, 
an inconvenience the public has taken uncomplainingly 
on aceount of the war—20,000,000 miles of train service 
a year have been saved. Through the pooling of lake 
coal and ore and tidewater coal a saving of 185,000 
cars has been effected. When Colonel Roosevelt was 
President, earnest as he was to prevent all restraints 
of trade, he favored the proposition that the railroads 
be permitted to pool their earnings, just as now they 
have pooled the transportation business and put it 
on a basis of highest efficiency, thus fully justifying 
his judgment. The New York World comes to the 
conclusion that these remarkable results, disprove 
the oft-repeated statement of the late James J. Hill 
that our railroads need to expend a billion dollars 
a year. It proves nothing of the sort. It demon- 
strates what can be accomplished by cooperation 
by the dig unit, and by big business. The tremen- 
dous traffic of the war period means tremendous bills 
for new cars and bridges, for track and _ terminal 
upkeep. When this war is over Mr. Hill’s state- 
ment of the billion dollar a year needs of American 
railroads will be truer than ever. 
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Sketches for LESLIE’S by C. LeRoy Baldridge of the American Ambulance Service 
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- e Charge Over No Man’s Land 


Exclusive Photos for Lesuiimr’s from Pictorial Press 
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~ ~_ SO ig ne 2 "5 , ee 
INFANTRY ADVANCING BEHIND BARRAGES 
: First phase of an actual assault on the French front in which barrage fire is playing an | allowing the side using it to conceal its actions and to advance under cover of the 


important part. This use of barrage fire bars the view by its intense smoke, thus | smoke. Here the Allied infantrymen are charging across “No Man’s Land.” 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS IN ACTION 
Second phase of the assault. After the charging infantry, the signal corps follows | air so as to announce to the artillery in the rear how far the charging infantry has 
behind, carrying signal fuses, attached to its guns. These fuses are thrown in the advanced. Telephone connection with the rear is established as quickly as is possible. 
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THE ARTILLERY DOES THE REST 


Third phase of the firing, showing the intense barrage fire set up by Allied artillery counter charge. Under its protection, the Allied forces rebuild captured trenches 


»fver the infantry has reached its objective, to prevent the enemy from making a damaged by their artillery. At the extreme left is a French machine gunner in action. 
/ 
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A Week of the War 


ESPITE many handicaps and the desperate resist- 
ance of heavily reinforced Austrian troops, the 
Italians have succeeded in capturing the domi- 

nating heights of Monte San Gabriele, about five miles 
northeast of Gorizia. ‘The 
Italian general staff with 
good reason considers this 
the most important victory 
won by Italy during the war. For the time being the 
drive on Trieste may have to halt while the captured 
positions are consolidated, the attacking forces reorgan- 
ized and the munition supply replenished, But the 
most difficult obstacles to a further advance have been 
cleared away and given the men, guns and munitions 
the Italians can probably drive on to Trieste. Italy 
has the men. Proportionately she has greater reserves 
in man power than any of the major belligerents except 
the United States. But she has not the manufacturing 
resources and the raw matkrials in coal and iron for the 
tremendous munition production required by a sus- 
tained offensive in modern warfare. British artillery 
and British naval vessels played an important part in 
the recent Italian successes. Now the Italian general 
staff is proposing that this assist- 


Italians Capture 
Monte San Gabriele 


By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 


is a silent rapidly growing liberal movement for sweep- 
ing political reforms that may before long fully satisfy 
President Wilson’s demand for a truly responsible 
German government. Only the event can prove 
whether there is courage enough, and leadership suffi- 
ciently strong, to force such changes during the present 
session of the Reichstag. It may not be likely, but it is 
by no means beyond the bounds of pment: The 
coalition between the Socialists and the Catholic Cen- 
trists, holding a clear majority of the Reichstag, 
seemed as closely united and as determined as ever 
when the Reichstag assembled. And it was clear that 
their support throughout Germany had steadily grown 
since the previous session when they precipitated the 
crisis that resulted in Bethmann-Hollweg’s resignation. 
Their position now is still further strengthened by the 
clear inference in President Wiison’s note that Germany 
can obtain reasonable terms of peace whenever she is 
prepared to establish a truly democratic government 
responsible to the German people. It is not wise 


to prophesy what’'the masses of Germany, led by 
thinking liberals, may not accomplish over a period 
of time. 


and other high officers who shared in his revolt. Its 
demand for Korniloff’s unconditional surrender was 
generally interpreted as an indication of severe punish- 
ment tocome. Yet the government may well hesitate 
to stir up the resentment such a course would almost 
certainly entail. There are some members and former 
members of the Provisional government who have had 
more or less sympathy with the objects Korniloff os- 
tensibly was seeking to obtain. They have regarded 
his course as mistaken, but actuated by genuinely 
patriotic motives. We may be sure that this point of 
view will be forcibly presented to Kerensky and may 
lead to. something approaching a general amnesty. 
Such a course would probably hold the most promise of 
lessening the factional strife that has brought Russia 
into such grave peril. It is clear that Korniloff greatly 
overestimated the strength of the support he might 
expect both within and without the army. The so- 
called “savage divisions”’and most of the Cossacks 
promptly abandoned him as soon as it became clear that 
he intended to oppose the Provisional government by) 
force of arms. One redeeming feature of the entire 
crisis was the apparent care both factions took not to 

weaken the front before the en- 





ance in guns and munitions be 
greatly extended. The Italian 
leaders argue with great force 
that Austria is the weak link in 
the Teutonic alliance. They 
assert that given the artillery 
and munitions they can take 
Trieste and Pola, the naval 
base whence German subma- 
rines in the Mediterranean oper- 
ate, and then drive on into Aus- 
tria with so serious a threat to 
Vienna that Austria will be 
forced to sue for a separate 
peace. The Italians cite the 
deadlock in France and Flanders 
as evidence that the German 
western front is practically im- 
pregnable and at best could only 
be broken at hideous cost. In 
conclusion they declare that the 
way to strike Germany and end 
the war is through Austria. This 
reasoning is not to be dismissed 
lightly and there is no doubt 
that the Entente Allies will give 
it serious consideration, what- 
ever the final decision may be. 





; FRENCH CABINET 
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It is necessary, of course, to dis- 
count tosome extent the Italians’ 
eagerness for a concentration of 
effort on their front. Obviously, the more Austrian terri- 
tory Italy has actually occupied, the better her chance of 
having her very ambitious claims rec ognized by the peace 
conference. And we must not forget that the Italian 
imperialists want to make the Adriatic an Italian lake. 
In any event with these considerations in mind we can 
better understand the grim determination of thé Italian 
offensive in the face of casualties that must have been 
enormous. The nearer a peace conference appears to 
the Italian political and military leaders, the more 
anxious they will be to have Trieste in their possession 
before the conference convenes, 


S the members of the German Reichstag assembled 

for the session beginning September 26th, it was 
clear that the Kaiser, the Junkers and the Pan-German 
Imperialists realized that they were facing an acute 
crisis. In forming any opinion 

Fateful Session of of the political situation in 
German Reichstag Germany there is one point 
that will be well to keep always 

in ‘mind. For reasons best known to themselves most 
British and American newspapers quote far more ex- 
tensively from the imperialistic publications in Ger- 
many than from the liberal organs. We read long ex- 
tracts from editorials railing against Wilson’s note to 
the Pope, but very little is quoted from such newspapers 
as the Vorwdirts, which declares that Wilson is only 
asking of Germany political changes which German 
liberals themselves have long urged. Remember, too, 
that by the searching test of comparative circulations 
the liberal newspapers represent a far more numerous 
constituency than the rabid Pan-German publications. 
The imperialists may make more noise, but impartial 
observers of conditions in Germany know that there 


NEWS SALIENTS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE 


HE speedy collapse of General Korniloff’s revolt is 
the best news that has come from Russia in a long 
time. In some quarters among the Entente Allies and 
even in this country there was a disposition at first to 
hail Korniloff as the strong man who 

The Russian was to save Russia from herself. 
Army Muddle These voices were quickly stilled 
when it became evident that all the 

more truly patriotic element of Russia was rallying to 
Kerensky’s support. The fact is that the strength dis- 
played by the Provisional government in this grave 
crisis was a surprise even to its friends, and there is 
strong likelihood that Russia will be strengthened rather 
than weakened by Korniloff’s ill-advised attempt at 
counter-revolution. For one thing the radical extrem- 
ists have had an object lesson of the ill-effects of under- 
mining discipline in the army. General Alexieff’s 
acceptance of the post of chief of staff, under Kerensky 
as titular commander-in-chief, is a clear indication that 
the Premier has at last recognized that stern measures 
must be taken to restore discipline from top to bottom 
of the army before there can be any hope of genuine 
reorganization. Alexieff resigned the chief command 
solely because Kerensky previously was not willing to 


- take such measures, and it is not likely that he returned 


without assurances of the Premier’s support. It was 
undoubtedly Kerensky’s fear of the extremists in the 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers that led him to pro- 
crastinate so long with a situation obviously dangerous. 
Even the extreme radicals must now see that disorgani- 
zation of the army is a direct invitation to‘counter- 
revolution, and in their present chastened frame of mind 
they are more disposed to let Kerensky and Alexieff 
have their way. The Provisional government faces a 
difficult problem in determining the fate of Korniloff 










COUNTER ATTACKS 
CHECK] GERMAN 
AOVANCE 


TROOPS WITH DRAWN 
«FROM RUMANIAN 


TO SAVE TRIESTE! 


emy. It would seem that Korni- 


AS) loff’'s attempt at revolt was 
SWEEPING Germany’s great opportunity. 


CHANGES 
IN RUSSIAN Yet at the same time Korniloff’s 
CABINET forces were threatening Petro- 
grad Russian counter-attacks 
KORNILOFF were reported to have checked 
REVOLT ‘ . 
COLLAPSES the German advance from Riga. 


On the southern front and in 
Rumania Von Mackensen’s of- 
fensive seems to have dwindled 
into desultory skirmishing. In 
this case the reason was doubt- 
less different, as both men and 
guns were hastily withdrawn 
from thesesectors to reinforce the 
wavering, hard-pressed Austrian 
f2 lines before Trieste. Here again 
ii was a good example of the very 
great advantage the Teutonic 
Allies have in fighting on interior 
lines. More than once this ad- 
vantage has saved them from dis- 
aster and all through the war it 
has severely handicapped the 
strategy of the Entente Allies. 


HE military world has settled 
down to another year of 
war. Anxious as all right feel- 
ing people are for the end of 
slaughter one must not blind himself to the facts in the 
case. Hard pressed as Germany is her military ef- 
fectiveness is unweakened to an extent 
The 1918 _ that is likely to bring her downfall at 
Campaign this time. As long as she can fight even 
with odds of favorable victory very 
much against her, she will fight. It is unthinkable that 
the Allied nations will talk peace before the German 
military machine is crushed. October and November 
are likely to see offensives of first importance along the 
Allies’ line on the western front but already the air at 
Washington is full of the prediction that the next “big 
push” will take place in the spring of 1918 after the 
United States army has become a big factor in military 
operations. If such is the case, unless the German lines 
weaken to a marked extent during the winter, next 
spring’s fighting is likely to be on a scale far beyond 
anything yet seen. Already the war is coming home to 
America with casualties reported every day in the 
press and a submarine scare off Nantucket. While the 
fear of submarines along the coast is slight the very 
fact that an alien wireless operator can send out dis- 
concerting S. O. S. signals will not increase that snug 
feeling all too prevalent in this country. Meanwhile 
the National Army is beginning its training at the 
sixteen cantonments which will house the men during 
the winter, and the National Guards of the States have 
been swallowed up in the federal reorganization, and 
are hard at work in Southern camps. Many an old 
regiment, proud of its splendid record, has taken a 
three numeral designation and is lost to the public 
under the blanket of silence which the war department 
has thrown over army movements. Aviation fields, 
officers’ training camps and bases for instruction in 
varied fields are now in operation, 
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Work ‘That Aids to Win 
the War 


Photographs from Press Illustrating Service 
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=. KING CORN IN COMMAND 
the en- Corn bulks more bushels than any other grain crop raised in America. The annua! 
Korni yield averages about 3,000,000,000 bushels. This year corn will be used more as a 
food than ever before. 
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ittacks . THE GREAT IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 
hecked In the metal mills of America the iron and steel for the nations at 
1 Riga. war with Germany is worked. After the war American mills will play 
and in an even greater part. 
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This Government “safety 
first’ train is leaving 
Washington on a tour of 
ary ef- Oy the country. Conserva- 
extent a tion of human life here at 
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erman : } es efficiency of the country. MAKING BREAD 
rember 7. Germany has long issued bread tickets in order to conserve the empire’s 
mg the Fy , wheat supply. This great bakery produces bread of high quality with 
air at minimum flour wastage. 
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Ss MAKING SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
public ; The great war has created a demand for surgical instruments and 
ment supplies such as the world has never seen before. These workmen THE MUNITIONS FACTORY 


: are punching out metal from which hypodermic needles and other . : cas oa sas ae wos ae Ps — a 
fields, dalinnte taal ute ane The world today is one vast munitions factory and this industry is geared up to a scale of production far greater 


ion in than anyone dreamed of three years ago. America is fast becoming the arsenal of the Allies and much of the 
couptry’s internal prosperity comes from this industry. 
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OME remarkable conclusions have been drawn 

from an examination of recent Presidential 

messages. Critics at home have declared that 
the President’s reply to Pope Benedict was too idealistic. 
In Germany it has been pronounced 
by some as being entirely without 
idealism. Another thought ad- 
vanced is that it wasn’t 
written by him at all, but by another. 
The thought was that he had been 
guided by foreign promptings as a 
result of consultations by cable 
with the Allied governments. 
These views are based on the 
fact that it was shorter and 
less rhetorical than many of 
his state papers. <A “fall” 
has also been taken out of 
his address to the soldier 
boys. This, it is hinted, 
ran too much to words, 
which defect was attributed 
to the fact that President 
Wilson is his own typist. 
Kach and all of these forget 
that the President is, first 
and foremost, a literary man. 
His earlier productions show 
him a student of style as well 
as of history. Thus, the liter- 
ary proprieties call for an ac- 
curate gauging of length, language 
and manner of treatment to the oc- 
casion. A contemplated entrance into 
war calls for extended and patient deline- 
ation of all attendant features, with scru- 
pulous exactitude of phrase. Once in the 
melée, an answer to the head of a great 
religious body on the subject of peace 
demands respectful consideration, concise 
statement and definite conclusion, without 
too many words. In addressing the 
“boys,” no argument is needed—just 
good wishes and a friendly clap on the 
shoulder. No, Woodrow Wilson is still 
his own spokesman, and needs no foreign 
prompter. Far as is the cry from a 
college professorship to the headship of 
the nation, he is also still the literary man 
to his finger tips. 


Our Literary 
President 


met every test. 


Pikes Peak. 
























THE PROBLEM OF ALLIED AIR SUPREMACY SOLVED AT LAST? 


American engineers have been working for months on the production of a standardized 
type of airplane engine which should be efficient and powerful and which, at the same time, 
can be made in large quantities by any and all of several hundred well-equipped factories. 
Secretary of War Baker has just announced that the engine has been perfected and has 


in actual service under these conditions. 


The photograph shows a recent model on the truck and laboratory 
apparatus on which it is transported and tested for altitude performance on the top of 
Its operation in the rarefied air, under the same conditions as would prevail 
were the engine flying in an airplane at a height of over 14,000 feet, gives valuable data as 
to what adjustments will be necessary and the proportion of power that may be lost when 
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Watching the Nation’s Business 


By ‘THOMAS F. LOGAN 


Leslie’s Weekly Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


F the 60,700,000 horse-power of water-power in 
the United States, all but 5,300,000 horse-power 
is running to waste. The water is at present locked 
up against utilization by the laws governing the forest 
reserves, the general public domain 
and the navigable streams. Congress- 
men have not hesitated to advocate 
higher rates on mail matter of the 
second-class, but have not found time to 
open up these water-powers so that print 
paper can be made cheaper for the 
publishers. It has been estimated by 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston 
that there is enough timber going 
to waste in the forest reserves 
and on cut-over lands to supply 
wood pulp indefinitely, if the 
question of its manufacture 
by water-power could be 
solved. Three bills now 
pending in Congress —the 
Shields Bill, the Walsh 
Bill and the Small Bill 
are designed to release the 
water-power to private de- 
velopment in the three fields 
mentioned. Apparently, 
however, it is easier to pass 
billion dollar appropriations, 
issue bonds and impose direct 
taxes on “war profits” than to 
harness the waters to useful purpose. 


Harness the 
Streams 


HERE has never been a_ budget 
system in the United States. The 
object of a budget is to indicate the rela- 
tion between taxes and expenditures. 
The people ought to know 


How to where their money goes. 
Wipe Out If this is desirable when 
Waste millions are appropriated, 


it becomes all the more so 
when the government expenditures run 
into the billions, and billions in taxes are 
imposed on the citizens of the nation. 
The average politician opposes the idea 
on general principles. It means that day- 
light will be thrown on pet schemes of 
local legislation, whereby his popularity 


(Continued on page 447) 


Russia Needs an “Organizer of Victory” 


EVOLUTIONARY Russia has not yet dis- 
, covered its savior. Evidence of this is the 
clash between Kerensky, civic ruler, and 
Korniloff, commander-in-chief of the army, a clash 
that is of overwhelming importance not only to the 
future of Russian democracy but also to the cause of the 
Allies as well. In her revolutionary days, France 
found in Carnot an “Organizer of Victory,” and in the 
Committee of Public Safety a bulwark of strength. 
In our Civil War, Lincoln ran through a long list of 
generals before he found Grant, the “silent fighter,” 
who accomplished things. In the early days of his 
régime Kerensky rallied the army at the front, but 
disorganization has not ceased to abound and Riga has 
been lost to the Germans, who now threaten Petrograd. 
Russia’s troubles go back to two primary mistakes 
in the early days of the revolution. One was stripping 
of the Duma of its powers; the other was putting army 
discipline in the hands of the troops. Commenting on 
this order in the issue of May 17, I characterized it * an 
extreme reaction from autocracy that bodes ill for 
stability of government.” It is this question of army 
discipline that brought about the Korniloff rebellion. 
There can be no compromise upon it if Russia is to be 
saved from tobogganing to chaos and destruction. At 
the recent Moscow conference, Kerensky agreed with 
Korniloff that the death penalty and discipline should 
be restored in the army, that Russia’s most pressing 
need was to reorganize her army and repel the foe. 
When, however, Kerensky returned to Petrograd, a hot- 
bed of socialism, and the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies voted against the death penalty 
order, he hesitated to enforce the program of “blood 
and iron,” a hesitancy which precipitated Korniloff’s 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


demand that all civil and militery powers be turned 
over to him. 

Feeling in Washington favors Kerensky, while the 
British press leans to Korniloff, or a man like him, as 
the hope of Russia. At this juncture, Kerensky seems 
to be in the ascendancy. What Russia needs above 
all else is a military dictator. Premier Kerensky has 
taken command of Russia’s armies, but it remains to 
be seen whether he is strong enough to withstand the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies,—a self- 
constituted organization of idealists, theorists, anar- 
chists and syndicalists, with a smattering of working- 
men and soldiers, who have heretofore been dominating 
the government. Whatever the outcome, the Allies 
can put little reliance upon Russia as a fighting force. 
In Germany little talk is now heard of separate peace 
with Russia, the feeling apparently being that in any 
event, Germany is master of Russia. But even should 
German armies march on to Petrograd and subdue a 
large part of Russia, it will not prove the great asset 
to Germany now that stich a conquest would have 
been in the early weeks of the war. 


HE news that a Swedish diplomat in Argentina 
had acted as.an intermediary for transferring 
messages to Berlin is one of the greatest international 
sensations of the war, and once more confirms the fear 
that every neutral will be swept into the 

Sweden’s maelstrom before the war is over. While 
Duplicity Argentina was negotiating with Germany 
for the protection of Argentine lives and 

ships, Count von Luxburg, German Minister at Buenos 
Aires, was advising his Government through the 
medium of the Swedish Legation to leave no trace of 


Argentine vessels in case of submarine attack. Argen- 
tina’s dismissal of the German minister, her demand on 
Berlin for an explanation, and the anti-German riots 
in Buenos Aires indicate that the next step will be the 
severance of diplomatic relations with Germany. 
“If the accusations are true,” says the Stockholm 
Social Demokraten, “the Swedish Minister, Count 
Lowen, is hopelessly compromised and the country’s 
honor stained.” The British Government has asked 
Sweden for an explanation, and the British press is 
particularly bitter toward Sweden, because in 1915 
the Swedish Foreign Office gave assurance that the use 
of Swedish diplomatic facilities for the transmission 
of German messages should cease. Unless satisfactory 
explanations and apologies are forthcoming, it will be 
difficult for Sweden to maintain her neutrality. That 
Sweden realizes this danger is seen in the action of the 
government in prohibiting men of military age from 
leaving Sweden. Whether Sweden enters the war or 
not, the United States, through its control of food 
supplies, has the whip hand over all neutrals, and will 
see that Sweden ceases to be a depot of supply for 
Germany. The objective of the Administration in 
making its disclosures was not Sweden so much as 
Germany, to open further the eyes of the world to 
Germany’s unscrupulous methods. The incident sug- 
gests the same type of diplomacy which inspired the 
Zimmermann note with its effort to arraign Mexico 
and Japan against the United States while this country 
was still a neutral. It confirms once more, the sound- 
ness of President Wilson’s position that we cannot 
make peace with the German Government as now 
constituted, simply because it may not be trusted. 
(Continud on page 447) 
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Men Who Are Making America 


How John D. Rockefeller Became fF America’s Foremost Organizer and Richest Man 











































Eprtor’s Notge:—Lssiig’s in this issue 
ves the “human interest” story of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, written by Mr. Forbes 
alter months of study of his subject. 
This article is by far the most inti- 

ate and accurate that has ever 

n written about the founder of 
{merica’s most powerful business 
organization. Neat week Mr. 
Forbes will tell the story of 
Albert T. Earling, President of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
S!. Paul Railway. 


OHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER is the most 
impressive, the broad- 

est-visioned, the most fun- 
damental-thinking man I 

have ever met. Napoleon 

“thought in Empires,” 

Cecil Rhodes “thought in 

Continents.” John D. 

Rockefeller thinks univer- 

sally; his yard-stick is the; 

world, the whole human 

family. His invariable test 

is: How will it affect man- 

kind? He looks and acts 
beyond parochialism, be- 
yond provincialism, even 
hbevond nationalism. For ex- 
ample: 

*'The support of a hospital 
isa local duty and ought to 
be regarded by local people as 
a privilege,” he told me. “‘The 
hospital serves only its own lo- 
cality. But if a body of earnest, 
brainy, resourceful, scientifically- 
minded medical men can be en- 
abled to conduct researches that 
may evolve new knowledge which can 
he placed at the service of all, then 
something is accomplished for the whole 
human family. That is a duty and a privi- 
lege beyond any one locality. 

That is something a rich man can MR. ROCKEFELLER 
properly aid.” "AT GOLF. 

What has given you the Mr. Rockefeller 

vreatest satisfaction in having 
heen able to do?” I asked. 

We were playing golf, and late inlife and attributes 
Mr. Rockefeller played one of much of his present good 
his characteristically straight health to the exercise he 
iron shots before replying. Then obtains on the links. 
he replied only indirectly. 

“Tf im all our giving we had never done more than 
has been achieved by the fine, able, modest men of the 
Medical Institute, it would have justified all the money 
and all the effort we have spent. Only a day or two 
ago I received a report that we have discovered a cure 
for the terrible war condition known as gas-gangrene. 
lhe tests convince these scientists that the new serum 
will prevent in large measure that destructive disease 
which has already maimed for life or killed thousands of 
young men. Isn’t that a splendid and timely work these 
men have just done?” 

Mr. Rockefeller will converse a whole day without 
using the word “I” half-a-dozen times. He always 
says “‘We”’—unless telling a joke at his own expense. 
Once, before I knew Mr. Rockefeller well, when he said 
“we” in reply to a question I asked about an early 
incident of his career, I was puzzled as to whom he 
meant. ‘“‘But who were the ‘we’?’’ I asked. He was 
embarrassed. He alone had done it, I had gathered 
from the records. “‘Oh—well—my brother William 
came in with us—later,” was the halting, evasive reply 
born of modesty. 

_ Another time I had cornered him into admitting that 
it was he and not any “we” that had done a certain 
thing. Mr. Rockefeller didn’t quite like it. 

“You must be careful,”’ he cautioned, “if you write 
anything about me, not to make me out as having done 
anything more than the other men you write about.” 

I mention these incidents to illustrate the trait that 
first strikes one in Mr. Rockefeller, his innate, unas- 
sumed modesty, his unobtrusiveness, his utter lack of 


; is an 
enthusiastic golf player. 
He took up the game 
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ostentatious self-assertion. Pressure 
was brought to bear upon Mr. Rock- 
efeller several years ago to have him 
assist in preparing a full biography 
of his life and work. 

“No,” said Mr. Rockefeller in 
all sincerity, “I have never done 
anything worth writing a book 
about.” And no biography was 

written. 
I count myself exceedingly 
fortunate in having been able 
to induce Mr. Rockefeller to 
recount some of his early 
struggles and experiences, 
to emit occasional flashes 
of his philosophy of life and 
to express his views on the 
ever-fresh and timely sub- 
ject of the attainment of 
success. ‘Don’t make me 
preach,” was another of 
Mr. Rockefeller’smodesty- 
inspired injunctions to me. 
He simply abjures the idea 
of being represented as pos- 
ing asan authority ora self- 
appointed dictator on any 
subject. “Don’t take my 
son’s say-so about me—he’s 
biased,” was another of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s exhortations, 
given laughingly in front of 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 








MR. ROCKEFELLER AND A 
GRANDDAUGHTER 


Mr. Rockefeller is particularly fond of chil- 
dren, and the Rockefeller smile is never more in 
evidence than when he is talking to them. 


Here are some of the pointed sentences dropped in- 
formally—at golf or automobiling or at the table—by 
the most remarkable man the world of business has 
ever produced: 

“The most important thing for a young man starting 
life is to establish a credit—a reputation, character. 
He must inspire the complete confidence of others. 

“The hardest problem all through my _ business 
career was to obtain enough capital to do all the busi- 
ness I wanted to do and could do given the necessary 
amount of money. You must establish a credit (char- 
acter) before you can hope to have people lend you 
money. 

* The first large bank loan I received—it was $2,000, 
a big sum in those days—was granted me only because 
the head of the bank made himself familiar with my 
mode of life, my habits, my industry and learned from 
my former employers that I was a young man who could 
be trusted. 

“Nowadays young men—and others—want to have 
too much done for them. They want to be presented 
with bonuses; they want all sorts of conce. sions. 

“To get on, young men should study their business 
thoroughly, work carefully, accurately and industri- 
ously, save their money, and then either become part- 
ners by buying a share of the business or go out and 
form a business of their own. 

*“They must be self-reliant. They must not expect 
to have things handed them for nothing. They must 
make themselves strong by becoming able, brainy 
workers, by establishing a credit and by accumulating 
every dollar they can save after doing their full duty to 
society. 

“The way business is conducted now, it is easy for a 
man to buy shares in it and thus participate in the 
profits. 

** As for opportunities, there are ten to-day for every 
one there was sixty years ago. There were then few 
opportunities and very scanty means of taking advan- 
tage of them. Now large opportunities constantly 
spring up everywhere and we have a wonderful currency 
and credit system for enabling people to take hold of 
them.” 

I asked Mr. Rockefeller how he came to conceive the 
idea of forming the Standard Oil Company, the first 
large-scale industrial combination in modern times. 
His scrupulous care to give credit to others and to mini- 
mize his own efforts again obtruded. 

“We were not really the first to adopt the combina- 
tion idea,” he corrected me. (It was this “we” that 
tripped me up.) ‘The Western Union, Telegraph peo- 
ple had begun to buy up two or three small telegraph 
lines and add them to their system. The Standard Oil 
Company was less the fruit of an idea than an out- 
growth of necessity. The-oil business was so demoral- 
ized nearly every refinery was threatened with bank- 
ruptey. Prices were below cost of production. Com- 
petition had been very keen, not to say cruel. There 
were many bitternesses. Conditions had become im- 
possible. Something had to be done if the industry was 
to be saved. 

*T wrote our largest competitor asking if he would 
meet me at a certain time and place. Although we had 
not spoken for a year—as I told you, there were keen 
bitternesses at that time—he agreed. We talked over 
the whole oil situation. He realized that heroic mea- 
sures would be necessary to prevent general ruin. He 
then agreed to sell his property at a fair valuation 
and to come in with us. After that other properties 
were acquired in the same way.” 

“Where did you get the capital, Mr. Rockefeller?” 
I asked. “‘You told me that capital was chronically 
scarce.” 

The veteran founder of the most wonderful business 
enterprise ever created by the brain of man smiled 
and, with a twinkle, remarked: “That had its funny 
sides. After we had had a property appraised and a 
price satisfactory to all had been agreed upon we offered 
either shares in the Standard Oil Company or cash,” 
Mr. Rockefeller laughed. He hesitated as being un- 
decided about telling more. I hinted that he must 
have something interesting in mind. 

“Yes, it does seem amusing now, although it was a 
matter of grave concern to us then. I would whip out our 
check-book with rather a lordly air and remark, as if it were 
a matter of entire indifference to us, ‘ Will I write a check 
or would you prefer payment in Standard Oil shares?’ 


(Continued on page 442) 
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“Are We Downhearted? No!” 

















PRESS ILLUSTRATING BERVICE 
LEARNING A GENTLE ART 
To be a good trench digger is as 
praiseworthy an accomplishment as 
to be a good rifle shot. This soldier 
is already a skilled workman. 


TWO FROM 
ILLINOIS 
These cavalrymen are 
just’ reaching Camp 
Mills at Mineola, Long 
I land. Saddle - bags, 
shocs, overcoats and 
luggage cannot dampen 
their enthusiasm. We 
wonder what future cap- 
tain of industry — will 
ee : : | HOW AL ITM. a 
credit his success to his 14 a b+, weak a 
foresight in buying up ! if: 
the second hand _ suit- 
cases and grips which ff 
the new soldiers carry 
nn ap COULD MATHEWSON DO THIS? ™™ 
American soldiers are likely to prove the best bomb 
pRuss ILLUSTRATING SERVIC! . 4 throwers for they are adapting years of baseball 
LEGGINGS TO id -- practice to the work. ‘This man is working in a space 
PLEASE EVERY . the same dimensions as a narrow gauge ditch trench. 
TASTE 
Woolen puttees of the 
spiral type are exceed- 
ingly popular among 
officers in all the Allied 
armies. Great latitude 
is now allowed officers 
in the selection of “‘leg 
armor.” Don’t try to 
tell a man’s rank by 
looking at his legs, it 
can’t be done ‘any more. 








OVER THE TOP IN HIS SWEETHEART’S KNITTING THE WEAPON THAT CREATED “NO MAN’S LAND.” 
Commissions or no commissions the company is no stronger than its top sergeant. This one is demon- Out in the trenches they keep the machine guns oiled and ready for 
strating the best way to shinny out of a trench on the Berlin side. Apparently he too is going after work instant use. These men of the 5th New Jersey Infantry intend to have 
for his knitting needle. Notice how carefully he protects the point. their gun do its part without a jam or a hitch. 
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Dutch Ships and London’s Welcome 
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DUTCH SHIPS LYING IN THE HUDSON RIVER AWAITING PERMISSION TO SAIL — 
Ever since President Wilson placed an embargo on exportation to neutrals on the and will be put on a coal allowance. The members of the mission deny that Holland 
ground that such supplies eventually found their way into Germany or released has reexported foodstuffs to Germany and assert that they have figures to prove that 
other supplies for shipment to Germany a great number of neutral ships, chiefly there is nothing left over from their imports to reexport even if the Dutch govern- 
Dutch, have been’ held in the North River. Now a special mission has come from ment allowed such reexporting, which it does not. Holland looks forward to a severe 
Holland to discuss commercial relations with the Government and if possible to secure winter and, according to the mission, is face to face with starvation unless the com- 
the shipment of coal and foodstuffs. The Dutch are already on a strict bread ration | missioners can come to some agreement with Washington that will release supplies. 
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WHEN THE UNITED STATES TROOPS PARADED IN LONDON .sshameadeaat 


This scene shows the American troops swinging around from Whitehall into Cockspur | warbegan. Hats went off to the Stars and Stripes as the regimental colors went past. 
street in a rather gentle London haze. Trafalgar Square is packed with cheering | All along the lines the “Bobbies” saw to it that the wounded “Tommies”’ secured the 
English men and women. The demonstration which London gave our men on August points of vantage nearest the curb. In front of Buckingham Palace King George and 
15th is said to have been the most enthusiastic that has greeted any troops since the the Queen-Mother, Alexandra, reviewed the American contingent. 
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Inland 














































A MODERN SOLDIER’S VACATION ™*auuse secs 
Remembering his many pleasant canoe vacation trips before the war, this 
poilu is cruising about a water-filled shell hole close up behind the lines in a 
hogshead. Simple as the play appears one feels that this soldier must be 
an expert equilibrator or there are likely to be some clothes to dry soon. 





A BRITISH HOWITZER ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 


British soldiers are fighting on all fronts. Apparently these artillery men are ‘ 





CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 


‘Anzacs”’ or troops from 


Australasia. Over the gun and men is stretched a camouflage screen to prevent discovery by enemy 
airmen. “Betty” is the good old artillery name painted on the trail of this particular gun. Probably 


the Austrians think of it in no such gentle term. 
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The crew of this British anti-aircraft gun are spotting a German air- 
plane. The gun is mounted on a motor lorry which also carries ammu- 


PREPARING GREETINGS FOR A GERMAN AIRMAN Bh 


nition for the gun. Such weapons as this are extremely efficient because 
of their mobility and the rapidity with which they can get into action. 


CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 
ITALIAN TORPEDO 
BOAT DESTROYERS 
Italy seems to be gath- 
ering momentum as the 
war goes on. Her recent 
offensive against the 
Austrians is apparently 
the most energetic and 
successful her troops 
have made. Here is 
an Italian destroyer 
fleet in port. Each ship 
is liberally supplied with 
torpedo tubes and 4- 
inch guns for work 
against ships and _air- 

craft. 
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HERE are three questions upper- 9 e 
‘3 most in the minds of all mothers . y 
who have sons in training; they ask: A M QO th Cc 4 S \) 1 CW 
Is he comfortable? Is his health safe- 


guarded? What about his morals? 

We mothers are a peculiar genus. We 
cringe at the thought of suffering for our 
loved ones, and turn pale at the mere 
thought of bloodshed. Petty discom- 
forts and the rigors of necessary discipline 
loom large in our imaginations, and we 
torture ourselves with forebodings all out 
of proportion to the true situation. But 
when the real pinch comes, when the big 
calamity actually breaks and the rest of the 
family are distraught, Mother stands like a 
rock, meeting the things that have to be — 
the General of the hour, cool-headed, calm, 
resourceful, commanding her son to go forth, 
and die if need be, for the honor of his country. 
That’s motherhood for you, just as God made 
it in the beginning, and as it has come on down 
from the Spartans, through the Crusades and 
the Civil War, to this last great holecaust. 

These are the inherent traits which make 
the fancied hardships and temptations of the 
present army training camps almost harder 
for the mother to bear than the later realities 
of the battleship or the trenches. To satisfy 
or verify—my own misgivings I have visited 
the camps where a part of the great conscrip- 
tion army will soon be fitting for active ser- 
vice. I have had long talks with the com- 
manding officers; I have eaten, and rode, and 
“gossiped”” with the boys themselves; and I 
have made careful inquiry of thoughtful peo- 
ple outside the camps. Conditions are not yet 
ideal, and probably will not be, so long as the 
Government is forced to exceed the speed 
limit in providing housing and supplies for the ——— 
constantly increasing horde, but every indica- LIFE AT CAMP NOT ALL W ORK 
tion is given that our boys are going to be Members of Company D, 22nd Engineers, New York National Guard, watch- 
taken care of in the most thorough manner ing a watermelon-eating contest near Camp Wadsworth, Spartansburg, S. C. 
possible. In my judgment the young men who 
go into military training camps are subjected 
to no more dangers, either physical or moral 
than those who go away to college, or enter 
businéss or industrial life in a great city. 

I have tried to write things just as I 
saw them, intimately and_ simply, 
answering the questions so many 
mothers are asking these days. 
War is such an unaccustomed 
word in our vocabulary that we 
are having to learn things from 
the very foundation. The business 
of war is unfamiliar to our govern- 
ment too, and general plans approved 
and set in motion today, may for very 
good reasons be displaced by others next 
month. There may, therefore, be some seem- 
ing inaccuracies in this article. I have 
endeavored to verify every statement made, 
yet local conditions, or the emergency of the 
hour may have necessitated changes from the 
accepted rule at certain times and _ places. 
Camp restrictions and minor rulings are left 
largely to the discretion of the Commandant, 
and it naturally follows that details are not 
worked out the same in all localities. 

As to your boy’s comfort—comfort is a 
relative term, and the things which would be 
far from a boy’s choice in his ordinary home 
surroundings may suit bim exactly when he is 
out with thousands of companions training for 
war. It is to the government’s interest to 
keep its soldiers in the best possible physical 
condition, and to make the men satisfied and 
happy. Oliver Cromwell’s maxim “An army 
travels on its belly, but fights with its soul,” 
still holds good, therefore food and morals are 
matters of vital importance. Wholesome, 
well-balanced rations are served—and they 
are clean, for cleanliness is one of the first re- 
quirements of army life. The fare does not in- 
clude delicacies nor rich desserts, but the foods 
which make muscle, and endurance, and good 
blood are there, and they are furnished in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy the most vigor- 
ous army appetite. In some camps where 
the different companies are allowed to select 
their steward and carefully plan the expendi- 
ture of their ration allowance. the meals are 
truly surprising. 

The old idea that army diet should consist 
largely of beans, hardtack and coffee, is no 
longer, approved. In the present training 
camps meat, preferably beef, is served twice 


of Camp Life 


By BELLE CASE HARRINGTON 
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GILLIAMS RERVICE 


WHERE THE BOYS RECEtVE THEIR FRIENDS 


To the end that soldiers’ women friends and relatives may be received under the 
best conditions, ‘Hostess Houses” have been established at all training camps. 

















THE DEMOCRACY OF CAMP LIFE pe 


Camp life fosters the true spirit of democracy. The aristocrat and the 
commoner meet on the same level about the community wash-basin. 
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a day, with white bread baked in the 
general camp bakery and kept twenty- 
four hours before serving. Where green 
vegetables can be obtained they are used, 
otherwise canned goods are substituted. 
Coffee is served at breakfast, and butter- 
milk, lemonade, tea, cocoa ‘or water at 
other meals. Meals, which in the vernac- 
ular are “mess,” or “chow,” are served 
cafeteria style. Every soldier is furnished 
with an outfit which consists of a meat- 
pan, knife, fork, and spoon, and a long- 
handled cup. The cover of the meat-pan 
serves as a plate, and the outfit is so arranged 
that each man may do his own cooking in case 
of an emergency. Each man takes his meat-pan 
and passes before a table where he is served 
with the various dishes prepared. He then goes 
to a table, or if there is none, drops down on 
the ground, and eats in absolute contentment. 
Don’t feel too sorry for the boys, even if they 
do write longingly home wishing for mothers’ 
cookies or Jane’s fried chicken. Men in out- 
door training have good appetites, and they 
are far better off physically than if fed on the 
salads and ices and sodas they probably would 
have at home. What they miss most are sweets. 
If you are sending things from home put in 
cookies, candies, and jams or jellies. Milk 
chocolate is one of the things a soldier seems 
to crave, and a jar of malted milk will come 
handy if he is not feeling well. Be sure not 
to send food that is too rich. The boys are on 
plain diet, with extremes of climate, and some- 
times doubtful water supply—and boys never 
do have sense when it comes to eating! 

In clothing as in food, the utmost cleanliness 
is required, and many a boy is learning for the 
first time that clean clothing means work. 
Every man is expected to do his own washing, 
polish his shoes, make his own bed, sweep the 
floor, and possibly rake the street. Notice 
this, you mothers who used to wonder if your 
boy ever would learn to keep his room in order! 
In the hot climates underwear and socks must 
be changed, and consequently washed, every 
day. Every button must be on, and the regu- 
lation neckties and hats kept in good 

condition. In all the large camps there 
will be repair shops with cobblers to 

mend shoes, hatters to reblock hats, 
and women to mend and_ press 
suits. It is a big place some of 
these women fill. They are just 
ordinary women—probably assis- 
tants in tailor shops or plain 
seamstresses, back home; but they 
are sensible and practical, and to 
the average boy the woman who puts 
on patches and sews up the rips is some- 
how akin to Mother, and when a fellow isn’t 
feeling just right or the letter didn’t come from 
home, it’s the most natural thing in the world 
to drop into the repair room for a minute and 
get a word of good cheer. 

Boys who never wore wool before in all their 
lives, are taking to it enthusiastically. One 
fellow who heretofore had worn silk, remarked 
the other day “My Mother’s got her life job 
laid out for her; I'm never going to wear any- 
thing but woolen socks after I get home, 
they're so big and soft and comfortable.” 
Those in training send home all their civilian 
clothes after they reach camp, as everything 
is furnished, even underwear and pajamas. 
A man only needs to take with him the purely 
personal things like tooth-brush, razor, hand- 
kerchiefs, wash cloth and towels, brush, comb, 
and mirror, with simple first aid box and 
‘“*housewife”’ containing needles, thread, and 
buttons. For the winter, inside sweaters, 
wristlets, and soft white inner socks, will 
doubtless be welcomed, the special things 
needed depending largely upon the location 
and climate. 

There are four varieties of housing in mili- 
tary camps: barracks, which are the substan- 
tial wooden or brick buildings of a regular 
army post; cantonments, one or two-story 
frame buildings; tents which generally ac- 
commodate three; and the bivouac, which is 
just sleeping on the ground with nothing be- 
tween a man and the sky, unless there happens 
by good fortune to be a blanket or a bit of 
brush. In barracks and cantonments the 
beds, which are folding cots, are set close to- 
gether like the dormitory of an orphan asylum. 


(Centinued on page 445) 
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The Roll of Honor 

















AN AMERICAN CAPTAIN 
IN ITALY’S ARMY 


Dr. A. T. Webb is the only American 
to serve at the Italian front with 
the grade of captain. This is a 
remarkable distinction in Italy where 
official recognition of a foreigner in 
any branch of the service is difficult 
to obtain. But it is well merited and 
has been bestowed upon Dr. Webb 
for his wonderful work at the base 
hospitals at Udine, where he has 




















changed the mutilated faces of men 








; eR ea! ¥ se re from suffering monstrosities into : Phage alee be Yes Asa 

HEIR TO THE THRONE IN KHAKI human guise. His work has formed AMERICAN DECORATED BY KING ALBERT 
Prince Henry, the third son of King George of Great an imperishable bond between Italy King Albert of Belgium has just made an American 
Britain, in “Private” life is known as Henry Windsor. and America. Before the war Dr. airman, Sergeant Kenneth Proctor Littauer, a Knight 
Although only 17 years old, he is anxious to do his Webb was official dentist to the of the Order of Leopold II, for exceptional bravery 
part in the great battle for humanity, and has entered royal family of Italy, and gave up in air service at the Battle of Flanders. This decora- 
the army, in the true spirit of democracy, in the a large income to go to the front. tion corresponds with the French Legion of Honor. 
humblest rank and receives no more consideration than When America entered the war Dr. Littauer has also received the Cross of War from 
any other private of the realm. Webb immediately tendered his ser- France. He is shown in the center of the above 
vices to his native land through group. Under the pen name of Paul Proctor, as well 
Ambassador Page at Rome. Dr. as under his own name, he has been a regular con- 
- Webb is a native of Freeport, IIl., tributor to Les.ie’s, and his poems have been widely 
. and his son is now being educated recognized in America for their literary merit. Below 
in America, is a new poem from his pen, just received by LEsLIE’s. 





Neither in bitterness nor hate, 
Rather in sorrow, must we go, 

Appointed instruments of Fate, 
Justly to deal the blow. 


Not in the greatness of our pride, 
But humbly, as our sires of yore, 
We lay our weeds of peace aside 


And don the panoply of war. 





Advised what hells we go to cheat, 


Forewarned what pitfalls wait our feet, 


We come to our appointed place. 


Conquest of nations, far-flung fame, 


Monarchs despoiled of fiefs and fees, 





THE WORLD’S HERO 
HIS EXAMPLE 
Andrew Reid, 4th, a 
nephew of the world’s 
greatest hero, Marshall 
Joffre of France, who is 
studying aeroplane mak- 
ing at the school of the 
Standard Airplane Corps 
at Plainfield, N. J. With 
such fighting blood in his 
veins, it will not be won- 
dered at if young Reid 
wins fame in the great 
war. He is energetic and 
ambitious, and sincere in 
the hope of doing some 
deed that will make his 
name live in the family 
archives alongside of that 
of his illustrious relative, 
the Hero of the Marne. 
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Such are no part of what we claim; 






Shed we no blood for such as these. 


But as our fathers blazed their trail, 





Questing the single prize of worth, 





So we—to seek the Holy Grail, 





Freedom, the light of Peace on Earth! 


Freedom! In mighty unison 





We haste to tend that sacred flame. 


Not till our task be wholly done 









Sure is the strength of our intent; 





Not till the Lamp of Freedom blaze, 





High in the solemn Firmament, 
NANENSTEIN 


THE DESPAIR OF THE SLACKER Shall we return, with songs of praise! 


Sheriff Milton C. Miller, of Wayne County, Ohio, knows no slack in hunting the slacker. Aside from his 


own patriotism he has multiple reasons for making thorough work of rounding up men who evade doing Neither in bitterness nor hate, 


their duty to their country. He has three sons in the service, Capt. Robert, Sergeant Walter and Corporal Rather in sorrow now we go, 
Harry, shown in the upper row. His other son on the extreme right of the same row, is his deputy. Mrs. Appointed instrumegts of Fate, 
Miller is matron of the jail, and Adelia, their daughter, is also deputy in her father’s office. Justly to deal the blow! 





WAR SONG OF A FREE PEOPLE 


Shall we return from whence we came! 


“ 


Informed what deaths we fare to face, 
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Sammy’s Digging Repertoire 


Our New Soldier Boy's Edu- 


cation Includes Digging and 


ii 


Then More Digging 


Photographs by EDWIN RALPH ESTEP 


Special War Correspondent 




















“SAY, DON’T FILL ’EM SO DARNED FULL!” 
Through the courtesy of various companies of engineers, the student officers 
and the ranks of the United States Army are given a condensed course in 
the Five Orders of Trench Architecture, supplemented by blistering lessons 
in the technique of the pick and shovel. When the war is over there will be 
many expert shovelmen, for the months of training of the new National 
Army will consist largely of trench-building. The pictures on this page were 
taken at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 


BOMBING WORK 
While the officers in charge of the trench-making and trench tactics are awaiting 
the arrival of modern trench mortars and winged bombs, they give the students 
a close-up of high explosive work by means of gas pipe mortars that shoot 
hand-made, deckle-edge tomato-can bombs. 


“DON’T DIG TOO DEEP” 


The soldiers are at all times sure of 
what they are digging, because the 
samples are labeled with hand-painted 
signs and the digging is done in the 
daytime, while the sun is bright and 
warm. Of course, it would be more 
romantic for the young soldiers to 
dig at night, under mitrailleuse fire- 

but in the uncertain light from an 
cnemy star shell, the fledgling might 

dig too deep. 


AFTER THE ENGINEERS ARE 
THROUGH 

Our Engineers have deduced five 
styles of trenches from the fashion- 
able battle salons of Europe and 
these have been standardized. Said 
Engineers invade an officers’ training 
camp or a mobilization cantonment 
and stake out a trench claim. They 
next dig and decorate five short 
trenches and a few machine-gun 
safety - deposit vaults. Thereupon 
they stretch themselves on the lawn 
and watch the untutored hosts become 

proficient diggers. 


MM PEA 
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A CAMP KITCHEN 
One gets an idea of the tremendous amount 
of supplies needed for an army from these piles 
of crates and boxes in one corner of the Amer- 
ican camp. About 120 men are interested 
in these piles. How large must the pile be to 
interest 2,000,000? Note the camouflage 
over the tent at the right to deceive the 
enemy. 

















IS IT A PRAYER MEETING? 
No, it is not The boys are 
getting ready for a little “close 
harmony.” The organ, how- 
ever, is used at prayers. The 
song books which the men are 
reading came from home. By 
the way, France has authorized 
the entry of parcels for Ameri- 
can soldiers free of duty. 
Don’t worry over the customs 
charges when you wish to send 
something to your favorite 
soldier. 








THROWING HAND GRENADES ot . 
The schools for instruction are copied from the Allies schools. Hardly a were installed. A large contingent of American artillery has poe “i 
week passes in which some new feature is not added. Recently courses in forces in France and is well along in its intensive training under Frenc a “ 
methods in fighting from shell holes or “pill boxes,” and counter attacks instructors. The artillerymen are using French 75’s and 6-inch howitz™: 
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LIFE WITH OUR BOYS IN FRANCE 


Exclusive photographs for LESLIE’S, French Officials from Pictorial Press. 








THE FAMOUS POTATO GAME 
Getting the “spuds” ready for mess is a time-honored custom 
which all soldiers and sailors profess to hate but which never- 
theless invariably becomes the occasion for the expression of a 


? wide range of wit and humor. One of the saving phases of the 
more unpleasant work in army life is the goodfellowship which 
turns drudgery into sport. 





INSTRUCTING 
AMERICAN PUPILS 
Sammy is learning war 
from his British and French 
brothers. Recently schools 
for the instruction of officers 
in aviation, artillery and in- 
fantry tactics, machine gun 
work and all methods of 
trench fighting have been 
opened. Officers from the 
French and British front 
have been detailed as 

instructors. 





TALKING IT OVER 
has joined the American and French soldiers are exceedingly chummy. On September 6th and held a sentimental interest, being the double anniversary of Lafayette’s 
der French 1 President Poincaré, General Pétain and other high officers visited the Ameri- birthday and the battle of the Marne. The men seen above are receiving 
inch howitzer! can camp and reviewed the troops. The occasion was one of great rejoicing field instructions from French officers standing in the foreground. 
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Groups That Do Things 





THE SIOUX TAKE THE WAR PATH 
These Indians form Company F, of the Sixth Nebraska Infantry, and are 
mostly from the Winnebago, Omaha, Santee Sioux and Yankton Sioux reserva- 
tions. Among the Indians are sons and grandsons of the warriors who an- 
nihilated Custer’s command at the Little Big Horn. They are drilling with 
descendants of the scouts who guided the United States cavalry against the 
Sioux in the long wars of the Northwest. Though organized only a few weeks 
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“KRAUT WEEK” OF NEW HANOVER COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 
When the vegetable crop came ripe the food conservation workers of New Hanover 
County visited every home in the county. Thousands of pounds of perishable vegetables 
were conserved through canning, drying and picking. 
Week,” shows the county commission actively engaged in saving the surplus cabbages. 


SPEEDOO PHOTO CO. 
AN ARMY CIRCUS 
“The Allentown idea” 
as instituted by Colon- 
nel Persons in com- 
mand of the ambu- 
lance service camp at 
the fairgrounds, Al- 
lentown, Pennsylva- 
nia, had its culmina- 
tion in “Persons day” 
when men under Col. 
Persons expressed 
their appreciation of 
the colonel’s work in 
making life as pleasant 
as possible for them. 
Colonel Persons car- 
ried the “‘ Big Brother” 
movement into the 
army and brought the 
men in close contact 
with the best of the 
city people, so the 
soldiers reciprocated 
by giving a circus. 
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WINTERS 


The photograph taken “Kraut 


ago these men carried off high honors at the Walthill, Nebraska, military tourna- 


ment held in August. 
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THE HAWAIIAN NAVAL MILITTA ~ waseen 


Forty young men from the land of the ukalele form 
part of the Hawaiian Naval Militia now in training at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Massachusetts. The militia 


mobilized at Honolulu and these sailors were sent to Bos- 
ton to train under Captain W. R. Rush, the comman- 
dant, who was at one time stationed at Honolulu. 


DARLINGTON 
IOWA PRIZE 
WINNERS 
These Iowa boys and 
girls are helping to 
put the skids under 
the Kaiser. They 
aim to reduce the 
high cost 'of living. 
They represent the 
prize winning Can- 
ning Clubs, baby 
beef clubs, pig raisers, 
gardeners, and ail 
around agricultural- 
ists of the 50 coun- 
ties of the state, and 
are learning scien- 
tific farming through 
the extension courses 
of the Iowa State 
College. Most of 
them can give point- 
ers to their parents 
on food  conserva- 
tion. 
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Three Times As Many People 
Are Now Buying Franklin Cars 


“AMERICANS? said a foreign critic, “know the price 
of everything and the value of nothing’ 
That was before our entry into the War. 

it is a different story. 


Today 


The past few months have developed a remarkable 
understanding of the National duty to curb needless 
waste and extravagance. ; 

A typical illustration is the change in standards of 
judging and buying a motor car. 

Only a short time back a car had to be everything 
but practical to attract the average motorist. 

He wasn’t interested in upkeep because his eye was 
on ponderous mechanism. 

Gasoline didn’t worry him because he was compar- 
ing wheel-bases. 

Tire economy was not in his mind because he was 
judging freezing-mixtures for an unnecessary water- 
cooling system. 

And getting rid of his old car at a fire-sale. price 
for a new model of another make he figured was part 
of the game. 

v 


Today economy—both in gasoline and _ tires—is 
being forced on the attention of the motorist. By ris- 
ing costs, by Government officials, by newspapers and 
magazines, the problem is before the motorist daily. 


What is he to do? 


He is looking for a way out—some way to cut his 
cost in half and maintain his mileage. 

He must get down to fact and figures. Know what 
the car he intends buying will actually do on a gallon 
of gasoline and a set of tires. Take into consideration 
the depreciation each year. And turn his back on 
pleasing phrases and tempting “claims.” 

There’s less mystery than one thinks about this 
economy problem. A car has thrift or it hasn’t. 
Something “in between” is like the proverbial “some- 
thing just as good.” 

v 


An unfailing gauge of the worth of any fine car 
today is the way it is selling today. 


Now what are the sales facts about the Franklin? 

The present and next building schedule of Franklin 
Cars will not catch up with orders on hand. Franklin 
Cars are being built at a rate of three times as many as 
a year ago and the public demand still continues to 
exceed production. 

The Franklin Car was bound to become more popu- 
lar each year, even in normal times. The War, forcing 
utility and economy before everything else, quickened 
this movement. 

Today, as for fifteen years, the Franklin Car stands 
as the most practical, efficient and economical fine car 
in America. 

” 


Just consider the significance of the National Effi- 
ciency Test of 179 Franklin Cars on July 13th, 1917. 
Over all sorts of roads, in weather partly fair and partly 
rainy, these cars recorded at 179 different points in the 
United States the remarkable average of 40.3 miles to 
the single gallon of gasoline. 

This record shows what the Franklin does under 
standard efficiency test rules. The practical motorist 
might ask himself what any other make of car can do 
along the same lines. Such a comparative test offers a 
standard which owner operation can modify in the 
same respect against one car and another. 

High gasoline mileage means economy all along 
the line. It takes no expert to know that if a car is 
overburdened with heavy weight and undergoing con- 
stant wear and tear, the gasoline tank will tell it by 
low mileage. 

Take tires. For five years Franklin owners have 
been reporting their individual tire mileage. The 
average for this five year period is 10,203 miles. 

Now compare the annual depreciation of the average 
fine car with the Franklin. Look over the daily used- 
car advertisements and visit the places selling used-cars. 
It’s a rare case when you find the Franklin. If you 
do—why is it quoted so high? 

There is something here for every motorist to 
think about—and these are days when a motorist has 
to think if he wants to ride. 


Fou r-pass. Roadster 2280 lbs. $2050.00 


Touring Car 2280 lbs. $2050.00 Runabout 2160 lbs. $2000.00 
Cabriolet 2485 Ibs. 2850.00 Sedan 2610 lbs. 2950.00 Brougham 2575 lbs. 2900.00 
Town Car 2610 lbs. 3200.00 Limousine 2620 lbs, 3200.00 All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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In 1866 “The Boy Who Pegged 
Shoes” decides to go West 

















L.DOUGLA 


“THE SHOE THAT HULDS ITS SHAPE”? 


$3 53° $4 $40 $5 $6 $7 & 58 
You can Save Money by Te 
Wearing W.L. Douglas <j 


Shoes. The Best Known ¢« 
Shoes inthe World. 


.L.Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
thebottom of every pair ofshoes 
atthe factory. The value is guar- 
anteed andthe wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they doin New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 


12 quality of W.L.Doug- 
lasproductis guaranteed Best in the World 
by more than 40 years expe- $3 $2.50 $2 
rience in making fine shoes. 

The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W.L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 





















BOYS SHOES 








Frontier town of 

Black Hawk, Colo., 
where W. L. Douglas lo- 
cated and continued his 
chosen vocation of shoe- 


making. venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
CAUTION—Be sure png — W.L. tot shoes. If he cannot 
° supply you, take no other make. 
} sone» gud . heen for wy showing how to order shoes 
i y maul, postage free. 
been erased or raised 

















President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Way 1 
THE I-GLAS-GARD 


A Real Convenience for men who wear glasses 
The I-Glas-Gard is a new necessity for men who wear 
glasses, different in design and greater in convenience 
than old-fashioned cases. The I-Glas-Gard is asingle, 
curved velvet-covered shield, made to fit the pocket. 
Occupies little room, guaranteed to protect glasses 
from breaking, so light you don’t know you have it. 
You don’t have to remove case from pocket 
to take glasses out or put themin. One motion does 
it all—one hand where two were needed before. A 
real saving in time and effort—a genuine necessity. 


Sold Direct, Postpaid— $] 

















KSOUGRS 


Che BILT MORE & 


43rd and 44th Sts. and Madison Ave. 
The Centre of Social 
Life of the Metropolis 

Close to theatres and shops. 

The Cascades, Italian sunken 
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Simply send cash or noney-order. If you 
aren't satisfied after two weeks’ use we'll 
refund your money without question on 
return of article. 
Send for free 
pamphlet, “Seeing 
is Believing” 


Waverly Novelty Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


910 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 












gardens. Special features. 
Afternoon tea - Orchestra 
Dancing 
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HIS amusing picture, in full 
colors, 9x12, mounted ona heavy 
mat, ready for the frame, will be 
sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Most of them took the shares—very wisely 
as it turned out. In some cases where 
the sellers were not very well up in bus- 
iness matters we persuaded them that it 
would be better for them to take at least 
part of their payment in shares because we 
ourselves felt very strongly that this would 
be more profitable for them in the end.” 

“What did you do when cash was 

|demanded instead of stock—you were 
|always short of capital?” I asked. 

| . We managed to scramble through 
'somehow. By this time we had learned 
| fairly well how to get banks to lend us 
money,” was Mr. Rockefeller’s reply. 

“To what do you attribute the phe- 

| nomenal success of the Standard Oil 
| Company?” I next asked. 

| ‘To others,” was Mr. Rockefeller’s 
lightning rejoinder. 

I begged to question the accuracy of this 
explanation. We were walking from a 
teeing ground after two good drives. Mr. 
Rockefeller stopped, leaned his head 
toward me and said in a sort of confiden- 
tial tone: 


**T will tell you something. People per- | 
sist in thinking that I was a tremendous | 


worker, always at it early and late, sum- 
mer and winter. 


'to take long vacations at my Cleveland 


home every summer and spent my time | 


planting and transplanting trees, build- 
‘ing roads, doing landscape gardening, 
driving horses and enjoying myself with 
my family, keeping in touch with busi- 
ness by private telegraph wire. I never, 
from the time I first entered an office, 
let business engross all my time and 
attention; I always took an active inter- 
est in Sunday school and. church work, 
in children and, if I might say so, in domg 
little things for friendless and lonely and 
poor people. I feel sincerely sorry for 
some of the business men who occasion- 
‘ally come to see me; they have allowed 
their business affairs to take such com- 
plete possession of them that they have 
no thought for anything else and have 
no time to really live as rational human 
beings. 

“Our success was largely due to our 


having been able to gather together a | 


group of the brainiest men in the business, 
men of great business aptitude, earnest 
and hardworking, forceful and honest 
men who, although possessing strong in- 
dividualities, yet worked together for the 
one common aim, the building up of a 
sound, successful business. Sometimes 
there were differences in views, but our 
policy was all hands above the table, and 
we would sit two whole days, if necessary, 
fighting a proposition out until an agree- 
ment was reached. We never could get 
too many men of great brains to join us; 
there were no fears, no jealousies on this 
score.” 

As an afterthought, Mr. Rockefeller 
added: “When you think of the calibre 
and the character of the men who 
worked together for so many years isn’t it 
ridiculous to think that they could have 
done so were they engaged in anything 
dishonest or doing anything which must 
| be kept secret? Had these men not been 
engaged in honorable work how could 
they have stayed together and pulled 
together without a rupture so many 
years?” 

No American business man has ever 
been the target of more vituperation than 
John D. Rockefeller. When I ventured 
to mention this matter I expected Mr. 
Rockefeller to drop his mild, kindly tone 
and the note of charitableness which had 
run through all his conversation. In- 
stead, my remark served but as an occa- 
sion for the revealing of another phase of 
Mr. Rockfeller’s bigness, broadness, toler- 
ance and charitableness. 








The real truth is that I | 
was what would now be called a ‘slacker’ | 
after I reached my middle thirties. I used | 


“Yes, we have been misrepresented a 
great deal and accused of many things 
we never did and would not dream of 
doing,” he replied in even voice. “But 
while I won’t deny that some of the 
things written and said hurt very keen, 
and deeply indeed, I never allowed my- 
self to harbor resentment or bitterness, for 
|I did not forget that it was natural tha! 
some who had not succeeded in the mea 
sure we had should feel disappointed an< 
aggrieved. That was what we had t 
expect and be prepared to bear. I neve: 
for a moment doubted that when th 
people understood things as they reall: 
were they would be fair in their judg 
ment. The whole record may not bh 
made plain for years, but I am satisfied 
that twenty-five years from now the peo 
ple will understand and will judge us ac- 
cording to the truth and not by the mis 
representations. I have no doubt as t 
the justice of the verdict.” 

When I turned the conversation on 
day to the subject of giving, Mr. Rocke- 
feller manifested keen interest. I men- 
tioned to him that in course of my associ- 
ation with the most notable financial and 
business leaders in the country they had 
emphasized even more than his business 
achievements the efficacy of his philan- 
thropies—instead of trying to mitigate 
evils, he had gone to the very roots of the 
causes of human ills and evils and had 
|striven to effect fundamental remedies 
| for their eradication. 
| “Giving is not a thing of to-day or yes- 
| terday with me, as some people seem to 
| think,” Mr. Rockefeller replied with un- 
usual earnestness. “‘I began to give away 
part of my income regularly from the time 
I earned $25 a month and I never ceaved 
that practice. My mother taught me to 
help others, and I was extremely fortu- 
nate in having the heartiest cooperation 
of my wife and, later, my children, par- 
ticularly my son, in this work. Without 
the sympathetic encouragement and as- 
sistance of the whole family we might 
not have been able to do what little we 
have done. We all felt that the giving 
of money demanded just as careful study 
and as painstaking attention as the mak- 
ing of money. 

“Just as when I entered business | 
reasoned that the best and biggest field 
to get into was one which would supply 
| something useful having the whole 
world as a potential market, so we rea- 
|soned that in our giving we should also 
| aim at doing something which might bene- 
‘fit the world in general—the people as a 
|whole. This has been our guiding prin- 
‘ciple, to benefit as many people as possi- 
‘ble. Instead of giving alms to beggars, 
if anything can be done to remove the 
‘causes which lead to the existence of 
beggars then something deeper and 
broader and more worthwhile will have 
been accomplished. In the same way, if 
the best doctors in the world can be 
given facililities to conduct experiments 
and researches year after year, going to 
any part of the world and spending what- 
ever sums are necessary in their work, if 
by means of such scientific efforts new 
knowledge is acquired and new cures are 
devised for the elimination of diseases, 
then the benefits of this work become val- 
uable for the whole human race.” 

Education Mr. Rockefeller regards as a 
panacea for many of the world’s troubles. 
Since ignorance is responsible for most 
of the world’s misery, therefore, by doing 
away with ignorance and substituting 
knowledge therefor, a long step is taken 
toward the abolition of misery. Hence 
Mr. Rockefeller’s colossal donations for 
the furtherance of education. 

I touched upon the furore which has 
been created by the experiment in elim- 
inating Greek and Latin from the college 

(Continued on page 448) 
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China a Promising Market 
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Rocke- i ait el a as , 
IT men. 7 A CHINESE RAILWAY STATION N 
r associ- The transportation field in China offers a big market for American-made goods. OTED FOR UALITY 


China has less mileage, in proportion to the size of the country, than any other 
land. When the railways increase, markets for many other products will be 
opened in the interior, where now China’s commercial centers are wholly on 


cial and 
1ey had 


— the seacoast. 
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nitigate Saale , ope ; ; EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAI 
a et = speaking from a geographical | United States a chance to enter this terri- . . 
8 hed viewpoint, in many ways resembles | tory under the most auspicious circum- 


the United States. It has vast deserts | stances. 


emedies A : ewer : 
and great plains, with mountain ranges; China has suffered more as a direct 
— located much the same, while its arable | result of the European conflict than any FIFTH AVENUE & 3/8 STREET 
seme to lands lie in its central portion and extend | other nation not directly engaged in 
i oon far into its southern territory. Some of | hostilities. The financial support for- NEW YORK 


the largest rivers in the world are com-|merly given her through Old World 
prised in its aqueous system, dividing the | sources has been withdrawn. It has been 
country into many natural drainage zones. | impossible to get her products to markets 
The climate is very much the same as in | owing to a scarcity of shipping and ad- 
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the time 
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t me to : Pe ‘ : 

» fostn. America, while its natural resources and | vanced freight rates, which, due to her 
veration its productive power are far greater. | great distance from selling centers, have 
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Its population of nearly 450,000,000 | been practically prohibitive. War prices 
i has not yet raised its standards of living | have limited her purchasing power, for 
to those of modern days, but when it) it is a well known fact that the masses 
does China will become the best market | of China are but small wage earners and 
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the world knows. Its potential purchasing 
power at present is great, but when the 
change takes place, China—the Land 
of Bitter Strength, as some one has 
called it—will be the equivalent of six 
Americas from a commercial standpoint. 
The Chinese are slow and deliberate 
and one need not expect to see there 


the rapid advancement that has taken | 


place in Japan. 

The real opportunities which exist in 
China are the financing of the national and 
municipal governments and the develop- 
ing of natural resources. China has less 
railway per capita than any other 
country in the world and without modern 
transportation facilities no nation can 
progress. 

It can be safely asserted that every 


large city of China needs sewers, water | 


works, paving, electric lighting, and 
street railways. There exist many op- 
portunities to establish manufacturing 
plants throughout the land, taking ad- 
vantage of the prolific mines and agri- 
cultural possibilities which abound in 
most provinces. Banks should be opened in 
available centers with branches through- 
oul the country, and several lines of 
steamships should be operated between 
our Pacific Coast and the Far East. 
When these conditions come to pass, the 
renaissance of China will begin. Modern 
schools will be opened, industrial op- 
portunities exploited, and the masses 
become receptive to up-to-date methods. 
{‘p to the present time the United 
States has not taken advantage of the 
opportunities already existing. As a con- 
sequence British, Japanese, Russian, 
Belgian, German and French companies 
have had the field practically to them- 
selves. Today for obvious reasons most 
of these nations are not in a position to 
increase their holdings, which gives the 


their demands are for only the cheapest 
/necessities. And to add to all these un- 
| favorable circumstances she has ex- 
|perienced a period of political unrest 
| that has entirely disarranged economic 
| conditions and temporarily upset what- 
ever plans of assistance capitalists might 
| have for the amelioration of her plight. 

Now is the time for American exporters 
to get into this market, and to establish 
their trademarks, for it is by trade- 
'marks that the Chinaman recognizes 
goods. Once he has accustomed himself 
to a brand he is loth to change. Old 
and favorably-known brands or “chops” 
are disappearing, because the source of 
supply has been cut off. This has had a 
tendency to force Chinese merchants to 
look toward the United States for supplies, 
and if American articles become well and 
| favorably known it will be extremely diffi- 
| cult for the former European competitors 
| to regain control of the market. A great 
factor in capturing this trade will be the 
willingness and ability of the American 
manufacturer to satisfy local require- 
ments as to terms and quality. 

China today needs cotton goods, woolen 
goods, drills, shirting, toweling, shoes, 
umbrellas, hardware, bicycles, watches, 
clocks, canned goods, condensed milk, 
packing house products, machinery of 
all kinds, hats, hosiery, ready-made 
clothing, enameled ware, ironware, 
graphophones, photographic materials, 
medicines, chemicals, furniture. Japan 
has been attempting to supply these 
necessities but obviously can not do so 
and the American salesman will be wel- 
comed by merchants able to meet their 
obligations despite the unfavorable situa- 
tion above enumerated, for the Chinese 
business man is honorable in his dealings 
and will only order goods when he sees 








his way clear to liquidate indebtedness. 





























If you’re thinking of buying an automobile or 
motor truck, but are in doubt as to what particular 
type is best suited to your needs, H.W. SLAUSON, 
M. E., editor of Leslie’s Motor Department, will give you 
accurate and unbiased information that will help you de- 
cide right. 


Mr. Slauson is an automobile expert who is in an un- 
usual position to help settle motor questions. 


For years he has been studying the problems of thou- 
sands of motorists and his own experience and his com- 
plete records of other motorists enable him to advise you 
promptly and accurately on any matter relating to auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, motor boats, motor trucks. 


This service is offered to “Leslie’s” readers with- 
out any charge or obligation. Write him a letter 
asking his expert advice or fill out the coupon. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I am considering the purchase of a.............(Give name or make if you have any prefer- 


ence, or the price you want to pay.) 
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Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


heir Extra Service 


Means Low Cost 


To the majority of Goodyear users there is 
no such thing as ““the tire question.” 


That has been settled once for all by their 
experience with Goodyear Tires. 


They have found it to be true that in Good- 
year Tires they enjoy the maximum of mile- 
age, comfort and satisfaction. 


They know that every penny they pay for 
Goodyears is returned to them in true tire 
value. 


More Goodyear Tires are now sold in the 
United States than any other brand. 


Only a tire unmatched in quality and use- 
fulness could have won this national pref- 
erence. 


By such virtues Goodyears did win it, and 
having won it, are holding it. 

The margin of Goodyear leadership is 
widening every day. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 





Leslie’s Weekly 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 
Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, delivery wagons, motorcycles, 


motor boats, accessories or State laws, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department. 
Lesuiz’s WEEKLY,.225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charg: 
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RACE DRIVERS TO THE FRONT 
Eddie Rickenbacher, winner of many a speedway and road contest, is now a sergeant 
in the regular army driving General Pershing’s car. He is here shown meeting for the 
first time on foreign soil two of his old rivals of French racing fame. 


The ‘‘How” and the “Why” of the Transmission 


A> any engineer what is the weakest 
part of the present-day automobile, 
and he will say that it is the transmission 
system. He will say it is a makeshift 
and that it never can be mechanically 
correct as long as the gasoline engine is a 
power plant which develops its best 
efforts only between very limited speed 
ranges. In other words, the gasoline 
engine is a constant speed machine and 
the transmission is a makeshift designed 
to overcome the restrictions attendant 
upon the engine’s use as an automobile 
power plant. 

Every one who has ridden a bicycle 


knows the difference between a_ high | 


and a low gear. The high-geared wheel 
was well adapted to speed on the level, 
for once the machine was in motion but 
a comparatively slow movement of the 
|pedals was required to cause the rear 


posing we come to a steep hill up which 
the engine cannot pull the car and its 
load with this rear axle reduction. We 
must interpose some method of enabling 
the engine to increase its speed without 
increasing the number of revolutions of 
the rear wheel. In other words, if we 
can employ a mechanism by means of 
which the engine can revolve eight times 
for each turn of the rear wheel, we will 
have double the pulling power of those 
rear wheels at the point at which they 
grip the road. Our gear ratio between 
engine and wheels will then be 8 to 1. 
Such a gear reduction may be sufficient 
for ordinary road conditions, but when 
we encounter unusually deep sand or 
mud, or find it necessary to approach a 


|steep hill at slow speed, a further reduc- 


tion is necessary which may allow the 
engine to turn twelve or fourteen revolu- 


| wheel to turn fast. As soon as a hill was | tions for each revolution of the rear wheel. 
reached, however, the rider of the high-|In addition, inasmuch as the four cycle 


| geared wheel was soon forced to dismount, 
for his bicycle was geared for speed and 
‘not for dogged, persistent power. 

The low-geared bicycle, on the other 
hand, was an excellent hill climber, but was 
‘not adapted to high speed use on smooth, 
‘level roads because of the rapid revolu- 
tions of the pedals required to turn the 
}rear wheel fast enough. 

This indicates that we cannot have both 
| speed and power from the same source of 
‘energy. We must take our choice. If 
we want hill-climbing ability and pulling 
power, that must be obtained at the 
sacrifice of speed. The faster we made 
‘the pedals go for the same number of 
|revolutions of the rear wheel the steeper 
/were the hills that we could climb, but 
ithe slower was our speed on the level. 
If we substitute the gasoline engine in a 
'motor car for our feet and the pedals, 
| we can understand tic necessity for some 
|method of giving us different gear ratios 
'to meet the various driving conditions 
produced by smooth roads, deep sand, 
| steep hills and congested traffic. 
| Suppose we assume that when the 
engine in the average car is connected 
directly with the rear axle gears (or is in 
“high’’) we find four revolutions of the 
‘engine required to make one complete 
| turn of the rear wheels. This would give 
‘us a rear axle gear of 4 to 1. Now, sup- 





gasoline engine as used on all our auto- 
mobiles can be operated in but one direc- 
tion, it is necessary to introduce an 


|additional gear which will reverse the 


direction of the driving shaft and rear 
wheels in order to give every car the 
ability of “back up.” 

The mechanism which provides for 
these two, three or four different forward 
gear ratios, as the case may be, and for 
the one reverse “speed,” as it is often 
popularly termed, is known as the trans- 
mission system. Literally, however, the 
transmission system of the car should 
really comprise all those gears and shafts 
used for carrying the power from. the 
engine to each rear wheel. 

As was intimated in a preceding para- 
graph, the high or direct gear transmits 
the power directly to the rear axle without 
the interposition of any other gears, 
except such as may be carrying no load. 
When it is desired to increase the gear 
ratio for starting, quick pick-up, or hill 
climbing, the direct driving shaft is dis- 
connected and a gear in the transmission 
system is slid into mesh with another 
one revolving at a different speed. This 
gives a slower speed of rotation to the 
driving shaft and increases the power 
applied to the rear wheels in about the 
same proportion that this speed ratio is 

(Continued on page 446) 
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A Mother’s View of Camp Life 


(Continued from page 435) 


In barracks, wardrobes are provided, and 
in cantonments and tents, foot lockers, 
which are small wooden trunks. Mess 
room, where the cooking is done, and bath 
tents, where showers are provided, are 
separate from the sleeping rooms. Every 
well-organized camp will have recreation 
headquarters, as well as Y. M. C. A. 
buildings. 

The matter of association is one of the 
things which looms large in the eves of 
every mother. One of the fancied disad- 
vantages of conscription has been the 
necessary commingling of men of all 
classes and all grades of morals, and 
many of the boys who volunteered have 
frankly declared that it was in order to be 
with the boys they knew. Of course it is 
pleasant for fraternity brothers, lodge 
members, or boyhood chums to be to- 
gether; but as a matter of fact, this is not 
so essential as it might at first seem. Like 
finds like, in the army as well as elsewhere, 
and the men who are congenial will natur- 
ally be drawn together. Under the strict 
military discipline there is no great dan- 
ver of the man of questionable character 
demoralizing the others, but there is 
every probability that such men will de- 
velop unlooked-for traits of integrity and 
efficiency—traits which will render them 
companionable to the very men_ they 
would never be associated with at home. 
The true principles of democracy are 
splendidly exemplified among the men in 
training in all branches of the military 
organization; fraternity pins and lodge 
buttons are worn under the lapel of the 
shirt pocket, and all attempts at classes 
or cliques are frowned upon. 

One of the comforting thoughts to the 
friends at home is the fact that Uncle 
Sam is bound to maintain good health 
among his soldiers. Even if there were no 
humane considerations, this would be 
necessary from a purely economic stand- 
point. Sick soldiers are a menace, and a 
regiment not up to par in the matter of 


All men 


lated against typhoid as soon as they en- 
ter service. Minor disorders, 
blisters, bowel trouble, or sore throat are 
carefully watched by the officers in 
charge, and there is a hospital with 
trained nurses in every camp. No faking 
can pass. ‘The officers have sharp eyes to 
discriminate between real and simulated 
illness. As the boys say, “There are only 
two times a day when a fellow can get 
sick’’—at sick call, which occurs at 7 
A.M. and again at 5:30 p.m. Between 
times ““he just has to stand it.” One of 
the things about which parents have felt 
grave concern is the possible spread of 
venereal diseases from the close associa- 
tion together of so many men, with 
limited sanitary accommodations. The 
physical entrance examinations, however, 
bar men who have any communicable 
disease. Frequent examinations are 
made and every possible precaution 
tuken. Doubtless some cases will slip in, 
but individual towels and private drinking 
cups should render this danger no greater 
than in civilian life. Regular habits, out- 
door life, plain food, and strenuous mili- 
tary drill are in themselves strong factors 
toward good health, and many a man who 
enters the service a comparative weakling 
will come out fine of physique. 
Recreation and change from the monot- 
ony of the daily routine are necessary to 


the morale of any large body of men. All | 


sort of sport is provided—baseball, push- 
ball, boxing, movies, impromptu con- 


certs, with lectures and amateur theatri- | 


cals often furnished by towns and cities 
adjacent to the camp. All these things 
are of decided advantage in keeping 
up the spirits of the men, and outside 
help is appreciated keenly. In camps 
where the men are allowed over-Sunday 


such as| 


leave of absence, the townspeople do a 
| great deal of entertaining for them, in the 
way of dinners and parties. The idea is, 
of course, to keep the men out of bad 
company while off duty; and the thought, 
in its inception, is commendable, but in 
many communities the matter of enter- 
tainment is overdone. The custom is de- 
plored by commanding officers where se- 
vere, intensive training is required, be- 
cause it weakens the discipline, and 
breaks into the needed rest of the men. 

The comfort and health of her boy 
comes close to a mother’s heart; but it is 
his moral welfare of which she thinks 
with bated breath, and it is the horrible 
fear of things worse than death which | 
makes her heart almost stop beating. A | 
part of this dread comes from the old con- 
ception of army life, when the men sta- 
tioned at regular army posts had long 
periods with no active service, and when 
the moral standards were somewhat lax. | 
Now, everything is changed. Men are | 
under intensive training for active duty. | 
They realize that danger, hardship, and 
perhaps death awaits them, and they are 
thinking of the serious things of life, and 
preparing to meet them with a manful 
spirit. The finest thing to be seen in all 
our camps is the lack of braggadocio, the 
absence of the spirit of excitement and 
adventure, and in its place a quiet, strong 
undercurrent of manly devotion. Ask 
almost any group of recruits if they are 
anxious to fight and they will answer, 
“Not particularly. We don’t care much 
about war; but if it has to be done, we're 
going to do it, and do it right.” 

A fellow with this spirit isn’t going to 
be demoralized just because the man next 
him in drill used to swear, or his bunk- 
mate was formerly a moderate drinker. 
He is only meeting the sort of things he 
would be thrown against in the world at 
large, and he is being offered every incen- 
tive to make good. The man in military 
service soon learns that the desirable 
| places are toward the top, and he also 
learns that good physique, courtesy, and 
| strict morals are the materials of which 
| officers are made. Vulgar talk and swear- 
| ing is discountenanced, and gambling is 

strictly prohibited. 

Yes, the boys smoke; mostly cigar- 
ettes—and when that is said, the worst is 
told. But I did not see a single case where 

lthe habit seemed to be inveterate. In 
fact the reason cigarettes are used is be- 
cause the hours of duty are so constant, | 
there is only opportunity for a few whiffs, 
then the cigarette may be thrown aside 
without appreciable loss. In some of the 
officers’ reserve camps there has been a 
popular movement to “‘cut out” smoking 
altogether—but this is purely voluntary, 
the boys reasoning that their chances of 
making good may be better if they are 
non-smokers. 

As for drinking, it “isn’t done!’’ Sa- 
loons and even soft drink establishments 
are not allowed to sell anything to a sol- | 
dier in uniform, and many young men who 
have heretofore been occasional drinkers 
now proudly proclaim themselves tee- 
totalers. A recent act of Congress has de- 
creed a “dry” zone and a “pure”’’ zone 
for an area of five miles on each side of all 
camps, unless there is a city or town 
within that limit. In that case the dry 
zone is to be limited to one-half mile in | 
that direction but the five-mile limit still | 
holds good in regard to immoral houses. _ | 

The Y. M.C. A. isa great help in keep- | 
ing up both the morale and the morals of 
the men. Their buildings, equipped with 
magazines and late newspapers, with 
writing material and tables for games, are 
the after-supper rendezvous for all the 

men who crave companionship; and there | 
are few indeed who do not long for some 
social intercourse. On Sundays at least 
(Continued on page 446) 
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Truck Tire Service 
— Before and After Buying 
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of tons delivered? 


When you buy a set of truck tires does the sales- 
man figure your costs scientifically—on the basis 


Does he take into consideration the mileage expectancy 
of the tires, drivers’ wages, length of haul, weight of 
loads, condition of roads, interest on equipment invest- 
ment, kind of truck and class of goods carried? 


Or does he get tire costs merely by dividing the price 
of the tire by the miles it travels? 


Goodyear Truck Tire Serv- 
ice Stations sell truck tires 
scientifically, giving you type, 
brand and size to afford lowest 
possible cost per ton of goods 
delivered. 

They may recommend for 
your service S-V Pressed-On 
Tires, the kind that have 
given mileages up to 72,000; 
or they may recommend 
Goodyear Hand-Attach- 
ables, tires which may be ap- 
plied without a press; or they 
may show you that you will 
save money by installing the 
great new Goodyear Cord 
Tires for Trucks; or one of 
the Goodyear Cushion types. 


Then, after they have ap- 
‘plied your tires, they keep 
watch of them—with regular 
monthly inspection if your 
business permits. This al- 
ways brings great saving, for 
a truck tire, in spite of its 
bulk and strength, responds 
to good treatment just as do 
the tires on your touring car. 
With care it goes farther and 
costs less. 


From a Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station you get 
scientific service before and 
after buying—service of cost- 
saving advice on what to 
buy, and equally saving care 
for the tires in use. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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That Old 
Eagerness to 


Get on the Job 


To operate at high speed day 
after day, and enjoy it, the 
body requires a full quota of 
its essential foods—albumen i 
(the builder) and phosphorus V 
(the vitalizer). Ordinarily the (ff 
body gets this from the regular 
diet. 





But in periods of unusual }f 
work or worry, the normal diet | 
does not supply sufficient of 
these vital foods toreplace and iff 
repair the wasted body cells | 
and nerve tissues. Then the 
joy goes:from work and the | 
body lags at its task. | 

Those who have put their trust in 
Sanatogen in such emergencies have 
not done so in vain. For Sanatogen 
gives just these vital foods and in 
most easily digestible form. 


That is why Hon. W. C. Adamson, 
M. C., Chairman Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, was able 
to write that he had “found Sana- 
togen valuable to restore wasted ener- 
gies and to compose the nerves’ in 
cases of long-sustained effort.’”’ And 
why Sir Gilbert Parker was able to ac- 
claim Sanatogen “a true food-tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the 
energy and giving fresh vigor to over- 
worked body and mind.” 


= 


Scores of other prominent laymen 
and more than 21,000 physicians have 
gone on record voluntarily approving 
the use of Sanatogen, after having 
watched and felt the benefits derived 
from it. 

Why should not these benefits be 
yours, too? 





‘ 
Send for the ‘‘Text Book of Sanatogen,”’ 
giving full and interesting facts concern- 
ing Sanatogen, and including actual 
signed statements from eminent medi- 
cal authorities on its tonic and upbuild- 
ing value in many ailments. This book 
isfree. Write to 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO, 

26M Irving Place, N.Y. . 
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three sizes, of edicine, 






$1.00 up. London, 1913. 






Motor Department: | 


(Continued from page 444) 


decreased. These results are obtained 
by means of a shifting lever which is so 
often the dread of the novice when first 
learning to drive a car. 

This system for obtaining the various 
gear ratios or various ratios of application 
of power between the engine and rear 
wheels is the one in most common use on 


| the cars of today, although there are sev- 


eral variations which aim to overcome some 


|of the disadvantages which any makeshift 
| as such a mechanism is bound to possess. 


One of these which is generally objection- 
able because it furnishes but two forward 


planetary system, and consists of a central 
gear with a collection of outer gears 
revolving within a circular compartment. 


the portions of this compartment are 


ately, with the result that a direct drive 
or a reduction of speed is imparted to the 
rear shaft. 
gears entirely and employs two friction 
dises, one driven by the engine and the 
other at right angles to it connected with 
the rear wheels. Inasmuch as a point 
near the edge of a wheel is always known 
to move faster (because of the greater dis- 


on the same wheel close to the center, it 
will be seen that by sliding the disc 
connected with the rear wheels toward 
or away from the center of the dise driven 
by the engine, the power communicated 
to the edge of the former wheel will 


is made. This is known as the friction 
transmission and has been used with 
more or less success in some of the lighter 
cars. 

A most interesting development of the 
desire to eliminate gears in the trans- 
mission system of an 
founded upon the rotary force existing 
when a powerful magnet is revolved in 
proximity to a metallic dise or ring. 
This is the principle employed in all 
electric motors and in the generation of 
electric current. If we consider the por- 
tion of the clutch, connected with the 
engine, to be the magnetic portion of a 
motor or dynamo, and the part connected 
with the driving shaft to be the “fields” 
of this motor or dynamo, we will have a 
magnetic pull existing between the two 
parts, provided they are properly wired, 
whenever the engine is operating. This 
magnetic pull is used to give a soft, vel- 
vety control of the application of the 
engine’s power to the rear wheels in the 
magnetic transmission, and through a 
series of windings and switches—the 
latter operated by the driver—a number 
of varying speed ratios 








two religious services are held, with pos- 
sibly a song service at sunset. It is the 
rule that drill and work be suspended in 
training camps on the Sabbath, but this 
rule is not always observed. 

It is at the sunset hour, however, when 
the men in training seem the most like 
boys. Then it is that they crowd the 
writing tables and the outdoor benches 
writing to Mother, or reading the news- 
papers, or exchanging with some neighbor 
a bit of the home gossip. Then is when 
every man of them covertly draws from 
his pocket the picture of his girl and gazes 
at it lingeringly. That best girl! Talk 
about good influences, bless her! she is 
one of the best of all. The man who goes 
to war without some woman to write to 
is sincerely to be pitied. 

This is camp life as I have seen it. Our 
boys are growing up, some of them, ma- 





turing almost overnight. Forces and 


speeds, or gear ratios, is known as the | 


Through the use of constricting bands, | 


forced to revolve either as a unit or separ- | 


Another system eliminates | 
tance that it must travel) than any point | 
depend upon the point at which contact | 


automobile is | 


and power- | 


A Mother’s View of Camp Life 


(Continued from page 445) 


increasing possibilities may be obtained | 
without the use of gears or mechanical 
connections of any kind. 

This so-called magnetic transmission | 
should not be confused with the system of 
electric gear shifting used on certain cars. 
This latter system employs the generally- 
accepted type of gear box or transmission 
case, and merely depends for the control 
of these gears upon the magnetic action 
developed from the storage battery of 
the car and controlled by a series of | 
|buttons operated by the driver. These 
buttons replace the gear-shifting lever, 
and as they are mounted on the steering | 
column under the steering wheel, they | 
may be operated by the fingers of the 
| driver without the necessity of removing 
the hands from the wheel. 

Inasmuch as the gears of the generally 
accepted type of transmission system 
serve to increase the speed or the power 
applied to the rear wheels for the same 
constant speed of the engine, it is evident 
that the entire power developed by the 
engine must be transmitted through 
them. This means that such gears are 
subject to tremendous strains, and that 
they must, therefore, be made, not only 
with the greatest accuracy, but of the 
best materials. Worn or broken gears | 
are difficult and expensive to replace and | 
no matter how strongly they may be 
constructed, they must be properly 
handled and cared for by the driver in | 
order that they may give the service for | 
which they were intended. The proper 
consistency and quality of lubricant is 
necessary and this must be carried at 
the correct level in the gear case to in- 
sure the proper oiling of all surfaces. This 
| oil or grease should be cleaned out and re- 
placed with fresh lubricant every three 
to five thousand miles. 

It is upon driving, however, and upon 
the proper handling of the clutch and ac- 
celerator pedals and the gear-shifting lever 
| that the long life of the transmission sys- 
|tem depends. These gears are toothed | 
'wheels which must be slid into mesh 
|with each other as the various ratios 
{are obtained. To slide the teeth of a 
| gear revolving at one speed into mesh 
| with another driven at a totally different 
| speed entails a punishment to the teeth to 
| which they are not entitled. It should | 
| be the aim of every driver to make so 
|smooth a shift through the complete 
|release of his clutch and the proper in- 
crease or decrease in the speed of his 
|engine (depending upon whether a shift 
down or up is to be made) that the gears 
will slide into mesh as silently as though 
the car were steam- or electrically-driven 
and used no such makeshift as a transmis- 
sion system in its construction. 




















emotions of half an ordinary lifetime are | 
being crowded into a week—a day. Yes, | 
Mothers! our baby boys, our rosy- | 
cheeked, stub-toed little fellows, our rol- | 
licking high school lads, or college foot- | 
ball champions, are growing up. They | 
are becoming men, sometimes Loterenie | 
the rising and the setting of the sun! | 
And we must suffer again the travail of | 
their rebirth. We must go down into the 
shadows with them, even as we did a 
score and more of years ago; and even as 
then, for their sakes, and for others whom | 
we love, we must come up victorious! | 
This is a great era of the world in which 
to be reborn—a great era in which to die, 
if need be. And we will be brave, and | 
proud—proud that to our lot has fallen | 
the privilege of sharing the most precious 
things we have with wounded, bleeding | 
humanity, in this hour of superlative 
need. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. 
ACTUAL search and report free. Send sketch or 
model. 1917 Edition. 90-page patent book free. My 
sales service gets full value for my clients. Trade 
marks registered. Prompt service. Personal service. 
George P. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


Ideas Wanted — Manufacturers Are 
writing for patents procured through me. Four 
books with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your invention. Advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Our 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 
simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Books 
and advice Free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 624 F 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


mere HELP WANTED 
Wanted Immediately—Thousands Men- 


women, 18 or over, for U. 8. Government Jobs. War 
means vacancies. $100 a month. Write for list. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G 131, Rochester, N. Y. 
Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams"’ by former U. 8S. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Men and Women to Qualify 
for Government positions. Several thousand ap- 
pointments to be made next few months. Full in- 
formation about cpemass. how to prepare, etc., free. 
Write immediately for booklet IG-811, Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





























AGENTS WANTED 

Every Home on Farm, in Small Town 
or Suburb needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as 
bright as electric. Tested and recommended by 
Government and 34 leading Universities. Awarded 
Gold Medal. One Farmer cleared over $500 in six 
weeks. Hundreds with rigs or autos earning $100 
to $300 per month. NO CAPITAL REQUIRED; 
WE FURNISH GOODS ON TIME. Write quick 
for distributor's proposition and lamp for free trial. 
Mantle Lamp Co., 523 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Do you want to travel at our expense? 
We want good men and women for traveling gen- 
eral agents. Must have fair education and good 
references. Will make contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary $22.50 per week and 
necessary expenses. Can assign most any territory 
desired. For full particulars address George G. 
Clows Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 4-N. 


PERSONAL 
Cash for Old False Teeth. Send Us 
false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. _Wesend cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 
tablished 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SONG WRITERS 
Songwriter’s ‘‘Manual & Guide’’ Sent 
Free. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, 
copyright and facilitate Free Publication or Out- 
right Sale of Songs. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 1 16 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. City. 

SALESMEN WANTED 
Side Line Men. Do You Want a Real 
one that one order a day will pay you $9.00? No 


samples to carry. Something new. Write today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Il. 


BOOKS 
The ‘‘Letters of a Self-Made Failure’’ 


ran serially for ten weeks in Leslie’s and were 
quoted by more than 200 publications. If you sit 
in ‘‘the driver’s seat’’ or merely plod along beside 
the wagon, whether you are a success or think your- 
self a failure, you will find this book full of hope, 
help and the right kind of inspiration. 

If you believe that it is more important to know 
why ten thousand fail rather than why one man 
succeeds, read this book. The Letters are written 
in epigrammatic style with a touch of irresistible 
humor, and they impart a system of quaint philoso- 
phy that will appeal to everyone regardless of age, 
sex or station. Price $1.00 Leslie-Judge Co., 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Regarding Subscription and Editorial Matters 

SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office— 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW 
YORK. European agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd.. Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., London, 
E. C., England. Annual cash subscription price 
$5.00. Single copies of present year and 1916, 
10 cents each; of 1915, 20 cents each; 1914, 30 
cents each; etc. 

Persons representing themselves as connected with 
LESLIE’S should always be asked to produce cre- 
dentials. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the numbers 
appearing on the right hand side of the address 
on the wrapper. 

It takes from ten days to two weeks to make a 


Ne 


em 


PO | 


change. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office+—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington represent- 
ative—28 Post Building, Washington D. ro 

_ To Contributors: L&stie’s will be glad to con- 
sider photos submitted by any amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

Contributors are requested to state—1. Whether 
such photographs have been previously published. 
2. Whether they have been sent to any other paper. 
3. Whether or not they are copyrighted. 

Copyright, 1917, by Leslie-Judge Company. En- 
tered at the Post-office at New York as Second-class 
Mail Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter at 
Post-office Dept., Canada. Published weekly 
by Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. John A. Sleicher, President. Reuben P. 
Sleicher, Secretary. A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 

Printed by the Schweinler Press. 
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CoZ\ \y Tops 


You ca: god, in perfect com- 
fort in any kind of weather, if 


your Ford is equipped with a 
COZY TOP. 


Professional men, salesmen and others 
who use their cars every day should not 
delay ordering. Make your regular calls 
in comfort, regardless of the weather. 

On warm days your Ford is instantly 
convertible to an open car. No parts to 
be removed and left at home. 

The COZY TOP is a marvel of mechan- 
ical perfection. ‘Ihe material is all high- 
grade, finished in black enamel. The 
famous Hunter Automatic Curtains are 
mounted on “Stewart Hartshorn” steel 
barrel rollers. They never stick. Widest 
door openings of any made. Fits snugly 
all 1915, 1916 and 1917 Ford Models. 

COZY TOP for Roadster, $50.00 
For Touring Car, $67.00 
Net Cash, F. O, B. Factory 

Send order today. Money refunded if not 

Illustrated folder 


satisfied after ten days’ trial. 
sent on request. 


Some territory open to live agents 
FOUTS & HUNTER CO. 


Established 1873 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


415 S.ThirdSt, < 

















CARRY ITIN YOUR CAR 


SE-MENT-OL 


The self-acting radiator cement 


Finds the Leak and Fixes It 


Se-Ment-Ol is a powder put up in 
lithographed tin cans. When poured 
into your radiator it dissolves in the 
hot water. At the leak, the cool air 
congeals it into a cement that repairs 
it automatically. 

Look for the pumpkin- 
colored cans. 
Ask any dealer, 

Made by the makers of 

Norwesco Auto Top Dressing 

THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


Marietta, 0. 
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RADIATOR 


















BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command Thousspde of firms 
need them. our 2,000 Certified Public mon Accountants in U.S. = 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mail in 
Examinations or saseatine accounting posi- 
of Bookkeeping una. to —we prepare 
uP iy ga supervised by Wm. A. 
ase, LL.M., C.P,. (Ex- Secretary Wine a Board of Examin- 
ers in ‘Accountancy), an e staff of C. P. A’s. Low tuition fee— 
easy terms. Write now for book of Accountancy facts. 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 951-H C, Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’ 


| 
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Russia Needs an 
“Organizer of Victory’’ 


(Continued from page 430) 


REMARKABLE $ssstatement, _ pur- 
porting to be an outline of Ger- 
many’s peace terms, has been circulating 
among Washington diplomats. Its im- 
portant features are the 


| 


|Germany’s _ restoration of Belgium and 
| Peace Northern France to be 
| Feelers paid for out of the sale | 





of Germany’s colonies {to 
Great Britain, Alsace and Lorraine to be 
made independent States, Trieste to be 
1 “free port,” and Serbia and Rumania 
to be restored. Germany has been the 
inspiration of many peace movements 
but has never made specific proposals, 
and it is not clear that she is ready 
to do so now. “It cannot be longer 
endured,” says the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
“that doubt should exist on_ this 
matter.” So strong has the desire for 


|peace become in Germany that a new 


> 


has been formed to 
“any peace dictated by 


“patriotic party 
work against 
weak nerves.” 

Three main motives are ascribed to the 


| Pope in his peace plea by a diplomat at 


Rome. First, a desire to obtain a seat 
at the peace Congress, at which the ques- 
tion of the temporal power may be recon- 
sidered by the principal world powers. 


| Second, fear of offending powerful Ger- 


man Catholics, thereby incidentally giv- 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| ing an impetus to the German modernist | 
school at Munich, which, before the war, 
|had become restive and undisciplined. 
| Third, fear lest the Austrian Empire, the 
| greatest of Catholic powers, should suffer 


wheat later. 


What Will 


‘handled by them. 





shipwreck. 


A recent indication of this is | 


a long personal memorandum, sent by | 


the Austrian Empress to the German | 
Emperor, said to deal with the coming | 
fourth winter of war which Austria so 


greatly dreads. 


Watching the 


Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 430) 
’ 


will be increased. Congress has argued 
for nearly two months over taxation rates, 
and with the finish there will be no clear 
knowledge of the actual effects to follow. 


Only the estimates of the Treasury are 
carefully gone over in advance, with a 


clear exposition of the use to be made of 
every dollar recommended appropriated. 
But by the time these estimates get 
through Congress they are so shifted and 





altered that the original relationship is | 


entirely lost. A war budget would be 
the first step toward efficiency, 


UST what a $2.20 flat government 
rate for wheat will accomplish, 
depends upon what is done with the 


the bakers. He has in- 
dicated that he will not 
attempt to force them 
to terms, but rather will 
expect that they work out their own sal- 
vation by adopting more economical 


Meat Cost ? 


Mr. Hoover is working on | 


methods of production and distribution. | 


or a smaller price for the loaf now made. 
It seems to be different with meat. 
the Food Administration has run against 
asnag. Efficiency methods in the pack- 
ing industry have “beat him to it.” It 
is the common knowledge that the price 
of cattle on the hoof has soared steadily. 
It is not so well-known that the packers 
have been content with the small profit 
of half a cent a pound on all the meat 
No small plant could 
convert the live animal into pork or beef 
except at greater cost than is done by the 
big packers, which means that an 
added cost would be passed on to the 
consumer. 


| He expects, however, either a larger loaf | 


Here | 
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Your Ford Car 





Why it should i. Sidiiciiiedl 
with Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 


In lubricating Ford Cars, there are eight vital consider- 


ations. 


Kach one must be met if the engine is to deliver 


its full power and be free from undue heat and wear. 


These factors are: 

(1) Speed, Bore and Stroke. Under 
the hood you have a small, high-speed 
engine. ‘The Ford speed conditions de- 
mand oil of a different body from that 
demanded by low-speed conditions. "The 
body of Gargoyle Mobiloil “I” meets 
this Ford need with scientific exactness. 


(2) Piston Clearance. ‘The lord pis- 
tons are closely fitted. Each piston has 
two upper rings and one lower ring and 
an oil groove. ‘The lower ring tends to 
prevent a surplus of oil working into the 
combustion chamber, while the oil groove 
insures proper lubrication of the piston 
pin. Engineering tests show that the 
body of Gargoyle Mobiloil “I.” forms the 
correct film to seal the Ford piston rings. 

I 

(3) Lubricating System. ‘The oil is 
supplied to the forward end of the crank 
case and flows back to the fly-wheel com- 
partment which acts an an ‘oil reservoir, 
the lower portion of the fly-wheel being 
submerged below the oil level. 

The fly-wheel in revolving, picks up the 
oil which is thrown by the centrifugal 
force of the revolving fly-wheel into the 
catch-basin, from where it is led by 14” 
copper piping to the timing gears and 
then to the oil splash trough under the 
front cylinder. 

From the front splash trough the oil 
overflows into the second splash trough; 
from the second splash trough into the 
third splash trough; from the third splash 
trough the oil returns to the oil reservoir 
in the fly-wheel compartment, whence it is 
again circulated. 

By this method the level is maintained 
in each splash trough into which the con- 
necting rods dip. 

All parts of the Ford motor are supplied 
with splash lubrication, requiring an oil 
which will atomize readily. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E.” has the scientifically cor- 
rect body to properly distribute to all 
friction surfaces. 


(4) Cooling. ‘The Ford 
engine is water-cooled by 
the thermo-syphon system, 
and is equipped with two 
forward speeds. The con- 





GREG e 


tinued use of low gear often 
over-heating. For full protection, oil 
should be used which distributes freely 
to the heated frictional as Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E 


causes 


surfaces, 
» 
does. 


(5) Ignition. ‘The lord 
tion is by low-tension magneto, located in 
the fly-wheel, employing a four-unit coil 
of the vibrator type. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“FE” will burn cleanly from ignition 
points—a most important consideration. 


system of igni- 


(6) Bearings. ‘he lord bearings are 
of babbitt of the two-bolt type. ‘The cor- 
rect body of Gargoyle Mobiloil “FE.” en- 
ables it to properly reach all parts of the 
bearings. 


(7) Carbon Deposit. ‘To insure the 
least carbon under all conditions, an oil 
should be used whose only deposit will be 
of a dry, non-adhesive character—easil 
and naturally expelled through the ey 
haust. Gargoyle Mobiloil “If,” if the 
proper level is maintained, will deposit 
little, if any, carbon in a Ford engine. 


(8) Extreme Weather Conditions. 
On hot Summer days you will sometimes 
see Fords running under over-heated con- 
ditions, often due to faulty lubrication. 
Ford owners,who use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“FE” are free from this trouble, owing to 
the ability of the oil to absorb and radiate 
heat. On cold Winter days oil is required 
of a fluidity which enables it to meet low- 
temperature conditions and permit ease 
in cranking the engine. . Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “EK” completely fills these require- 
ments. 


Above we have said little about quality. 
The Vacuum Oil Company, recognized 
world-leaders in scientific lubrication, 
have been specialists in the manufacture 
of high-grade lubricants for half a century. 


” 


We guarantee Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘ 
to be fully up to the high wn oy es- 
tablished for all Gargoyle 
products,—a standard that 
rigidly maintained. It 
easily reaches all friction 
surfaces and gives thorough 
protection after distribu- 
tion. 


Mobiloils 


Al grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil “FE.” from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 


original packages. 


Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


Write our nearest 


branch for 56-page Correct Lubrication booklet. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every 


class of machinery. 


Obtainable everywhere in the world, 


Detroit Philadelphia Indianapolis Sean 
Domestic Branches: Boston Kansas City, Kan. Minneapolis a 
New York 
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Hoover Asks Housewives to Save Animal Fats) Men Who Are 


MAZOLA 


the new oil from corn will help 
you do your share 


Making America 


(Continued from page 442) 


curriculum, which the general Education 
Board is planning to make. 
“It has stirred things up,” 
| feller replied spiritedly; “‘but this alone 
wi ill do good. It will bring out all sides 
of the question and from it all something 
should be gained. I myself did not have 


Mr. Rocke- 





[* the daily consumption of animal fats (butter, | 
lard, 


etc.) is reduced by % of 
an ounce per capita, a total of 
375,900 tons can be saved yearly, 
says Food Administrator Hoover. 

Mazola, the ideal oil for sautéing, deep 
frying, shortening and salad dressings, 
enables you to do as the Food Adminis- 
trator requests. 

At the same time, it gives better results 
than butter, 
mal fats. 

Try this Mazola luncheon recipe. 

And use Mazola when you want an 
especially delicious salad dressing. 

You will continue to use Mazola for 
its quality after you have once tried it for 


Chicken Livers Sauté 
Cut six chicken livers in 
slices, season lightly with 
salt and white pepper or 
paprika. Place two table- 
spoons of Mazola in a sauce- 
pan. Add 1 tablespoon of 
chopped white onion and 
cook slowly for ten minutes. 
Add the livers and six finely 
chopped or sliced mush- 
rooms. 
; While these are cooking, 
lard or compounds of ani- put % tablespoon of Ma- 
zola and % tablespoon of 
flour in another saucepan. 
Add a gill of meat broth or 
a gill of boiling water and 
a teaspoon of meat extract 
and cook five minutes. 
Add to the livers and 
allow to boil up well. Serve 
on delicate pieces of toast. 





|}any Greek or Latin, but one of my sons- 
|in-law is very fond of Latin and always 
‘corresponds in Latin with one of his 
boys. I mention this to let you under- 
| stand that I am not prejudiced one way 
or the other.” 

“Who is the greatest of all the business 
men you have known?” I once asked 
Mr. Rockefeller when a blow-out stopped 
the automobile in which we were riding | 
and thus gave us an excellent opportunity | 
for talking. It was at the side of a wood | 
and Mr. Rockefeller became interested | 
in his favorite hobby, trees. I suggested 
lone or two names. He still kept looking 
at some fine forest specimens. 
| “Did you read a little article that was 
| printed the other day about Mr. Gates?’ 
he finally remarked. I had. “Well, now 
in anything you may write about me, 
don’t forget to explain that Mr. Gates 
has been the guiding genius in all our 














its economy. 

Your grocer will supply Mazola in pint, quart, 
half-gallon and gallon tins. Ask him for the 
Mazola Book of Recipes, free—or write us direct. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York 


MA ZOLA 
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What’s Wrong With You? 
PEP! NERVE! VIGOR! — GONE? 
Do you dare to ask yourself why your Health and Strength are Failing, 


Look at youreelf in the glass, ask what’s wrong? by are you no 
able to get the most out of life in the joy of living and earning capacity? 


Do you realise the danger you are in by neglecting 
yourzeif? Is it vonstipation, nervousness, indi- 
gestion, insomnia, weak heart, rheumatism, rup- 
ture, physical weakness, poor memory, lung trouble, 
catarrh, short wind, poor circulation, round 
shoulders, skin disorders? Are you flat chested or 
round shouldered? Too thin or too stout? Do you 
want to increase your height, or museular develop- 
ment, or just your general health? 


ARE YOU AFRAID OF THE TRUTH? 
Why not come to me asa friend and confidant and 
tell me what is preventing your getting the most out 
of life? I will write you a friendly, personal, ‘helpful 
tal that will lift you out of despair and suffering. 
1 will send it in a plain, realed envelope. If you 
are a victim of any secret habits which are ruining 
your ambitions, endangering your future, even 
threatening your life LET ME HELP YOU. Your 
DELAY MEANS DANGER, 
-HYSICS AND 
This is 


SENSATIONAL WATCH SALE 


ELGIN, HOWARD, WALTHAM 
or any Watch you want 
Easy Payments and Free Trial. 
Great 96-page Catalog. Send for it, 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE 


SPECIAL $39. 50 GENUINE 
DIAMOND RING 
Avan Value, $4.50 per month 


0 DAYS’ TRIAL 
The most astounding sale of perfect 
cut Diamonds ever offered. 


TERMS LOW AS $1.50 PER MONTH 
No Money Down, Express Paid 


ALFRED WARE CO., St. Louls, Mo., Dept. 730 


Free Catalog 








Secret is safe with me. 
bh * mend the body with OILS 
PIFFL You must know Nature’s way. 











wyou. Send for my 
NCE IN PHYSIC. AL 
4 enclosing 5e to pay 
0 shape your destiny. Be 
Write today. 


nook, “INTEL 
AND HEALTH CULTU 
mailing. It will help you t« 
the master, not the slave. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EXPERT 
248 Park Building Newark, N. J. 





























Leslie's Free Service to Business Men 


Commercial opportunities for American business men abroad— 
especially in South America—were never better than they are today. 
All that is needed is the advice of an expert to bring supply and 
demand together. This expert advice is yours for the asking. Dr. 
W. E. Aughinbaugh, Professor of Foreign Trade at New York Uni- 
versity, and Editor of the Export and Promotion Department of 
Leslie’s, has helped thousands of American merchants to sell their 
goods abroad. As a reader of Leslie's his department is at your service 
gratis. Dr. Aughinbaugh has sold goods in nearly every civilized 
country in the world. He is in close touch with the foreign market, 
and his familiarity with conditions abroad based on personal ex- 
perience makes it possible for him to answer or to find the answer 
to any problem that may confront the exporter. 
Have you a product that you think might “go” in South America. 
Do you know how to reach the representatives from foreign houses 
anxious for American goods—perhaps the very thing that you 
manufacture? 


If you have an export problem you can’t solve, submit it to the Export 
Department and it will receive Dr. Aughinbaugh’s personal attention. 


LESLIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT, W. E. Aughinbaugh, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















|giving. He came to us first to undertake 
certain business matters requiring talent 
of a high order, and he showed phenom- 
enal business ability. He combined with 
this the rare quality—born, no doubt, be- 
cause he had the right kind of heart—of 
being able to direct the distribution of | 
money with great wisdom. We all owe | 
much to Mr. Gates and his helpfulness 
|should be generously recognized. He 
combines business skill and philanthropic 
aptitude to a higher degree than any other 
man I have ever known.” | 
From which I would deduce that | 
Frederick ‘I. Gates, the man who was | 
instrumental in negotiating Mr. Rocke- | 
feller’s first gift to the University of | 
Chicago and has for many years shared | 
with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the super- | 
vision of the Rockefeller philanthropies, 
has been Mr. Rockefeller’s most valuable 
personal aid. 
On the subject of men Mr. Rockefeller | 
said: ‘Men make an organization. not | 
machinery or plants. The right kind of 
business men will build up an organiza- | 
tion capable of producing a large volume | 
of a good product at a low price, the three 
things essential to success. ‘These men 
will introduce the right kind of appliances 
for the handling of their business, they will | 
carefully conserve and utilize all by-prod- | 
ucts so as to prevent waste, they will 
know how to market their product in the 
largest and most economical way. They | 
will also be big enough to know how to | 
‘handle workers successfully.’ | | 
| I brought up the subject of specula-| | 
ition. Mr. Rockefeller had emphatic | 
| 
| 
| 











| views and expressed them with unusual 
| animation. 
| “We used to be accused of speculating | 
lin everything known to Wall Street. 
It was not true,” declared Mr. Rocke- 
feller. “*’The Standard Oil Company never 
owned or controlled a single bank or trust. | 
| company or railroad or any other corpora- 
tion not directly connected with our own | 
business. Certain personal investments 
did not turn out satisfactorily and instead 
‘of leaving the sinking ship, we, as indi- 
viduals, tried to save them by putting in 
|more money and improving the manage- 
;ment. ‘That was how I came to be inter- 
ested in certain mining properties and, as 
‘an outgrowth of them, in ore-carrying 
ships. 

“The success of the Standard Oil Com- 
| pany was largely due to the fact that for 
many years those connected with it con- | 

| centrated all their energies to developing | 
it and extending its ramifications to other 
countries. I kept denying the charges ' 





Leslie’s Weekly 








Military and surgical 
science cited aim this shoe the most 
efficient ever known. Every U. S. 
soldier from private to ge neral is required 
to wear this famous “Munson last.” 


Going Into Camp 


You cannot begin wearing Herman's too 


soon. Geta pair now to condition your feet 
for the long hikes. Don’t suffer the agony 












of sore feet. 














Write for catalog and name of a Herman dealer near 
you. Or buy from us by mail——fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed—-Munson’s black or tan, per pair, $7, 
prepaid in U. 8. or possessions, 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE Co. 
807 Albany Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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“Somebody’s Mother” 


By DAVID ROBINSON 


This clever picture, 
in full colors 
II X £4, mounted on 
a heavy mat, 
for the 


ready 
frame, sent 
prepaid for twenty- 


five cents. 





JUDGE ART PRINT 


DEPARTMENT M 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


core ATC AGENTS 


Here's an opportunity to earn big money— 
$6 to $12 a day, with easy work, all your time 
or spare time and obtain a Ford Automobile 
free besides. A straightout from the shoulder 
business tm No voting or | pee | 
contest. We want wide-awake men and women 
to introduce into every home our famous 

ZANOL Pure Food Products, Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors in tubes, Toilet Preparations, 
Perfumes and Soaps; 250 other light 
weight household necessities, 
MAKE $60 A WEEK EASY. 
No experience necessary—we teach you 
how, give you the right start and help 
you make asuccess. Absolately no limit 
to your earning power, Wecan use only 
certain number of General Agents 
so get in toush with us at once. 
e furnish our representa- 
tives with a free automobile. 
Just send postal for particu- 
ars and money making offer. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
2965 Third St. Cineinnati,O 





Guard Your Clothing 


—not only the things of your soldier away in camp ‘ 
but your own clothes as well. é 


WHITE TAR Garment Bugs 


are a year-round economy. They 
keep out dirt, moths, germs and 
wrinkles. With handy hooks and 
hangers; always ready; sizes for all 


Ne 





























Pine Ter Oderters Cedar 
ge | tee [ge 
-15 ** 80° 1.06 * 
are | oS | EB: 
“KO ” 1.65 . zg 





Lavender bays, too. White Tar pa- 
perin rolls; pine 90c; cedar, $1.00. 
At your regular store or direct from 

) us. Booklet on clothes protection— 
write for it. 


The White Tar Company 
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y Dept. 44, 108 John St., N.Y. City 4 y 





WHITE 

24 4 a GEMS. 
) LOOK AND WEA 
LIKE DIAMONDS 
Brilliancy guaranteed 25 
ears. Will cut glass. Stand acid and 
‘- tests and scratch a file. Any style 
14-K ‘solid gold ring, pin or stud, (regular diamond 
mounting) sent for Free Examination. No Money in Advance, 
Write today for special prices and free catalog. 


‘9 Mig. jewelers 
ndjanapolis, Indiana 









WHITE VA L LEV CEM CO. 
$25 Wulsin Building 





You can be quickly relieved, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” Jt tells how I 
relieved myself after stammering and Stuttering 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 1116 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis. Iud, 
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September 29, 1917 


that the Standard Oil Company w as | 
speculating in the stock market time and | 
time again until I became tired. The 
charges, no doubt, were based on the 
unfortunate fact that certain interests | 
connected with the company entered 
more or less speculative operations. The 
company never did. 

“I always opposed putting Standard | 
Oil shares on the Stock Exchange because 
I did not want to have them become the 
playthings of speculators. It was better | 
that all our people should concentrate 
their attention to developing the business 
rather than be distracted in any way by 
the stock ticker. The oil business, you 
know, is liable to sudden and violent fluc- 
tuations, new fields are discovered which | 
sometimes send down prices very sharply 
while at other times and places sources of | 
supply give out. If our shares had been | 
listed in the stock market they might 
have become favorite objects of specula- | 


|when the lad was some three or four 


r 


rhe proceeds he lent at seven per cent. 
The systematically-kept records of this 
first business venture are among Mr. | 
Rockefeller’s cherished possessions. He | 
was then not more than nine years old. 
He learned also how to milk cows, tend 
cattle, work in the field and do general | 
chores. 

The family removed from Richford, | 
Tioga County, New York, where John | 
Davison was born on July 8, 1839, to a| 
farm on Owasco Lake, near Moravia, | 





years of age. From here he removed to 
the valley of the Susquehanna, near | 
Owego, at the age of ten years. At the| 
age of fourteen he moved to Cleveland, | 
Ohio. His elementary schooling was | 
assiduously supplemented by his mother, 
and he later entered a high school, which 
he left at fifteen, and took a short course 
at a commercial college in Cleveland. 
At sixteen he started to find work. 


tion and gambling. To this day our shares | He tried stores, factories, offices, in vain. 
are not listed on the New York Stock | Finally a firm of forwarding and produce 




















Exchange.” 

No matter what phase of life, whether | 
social, religious, financial or business was | 
under discussion, I found Mr. Rocke- | 
feller always taking a world-wide view, 
always broad, always tolerant, never con- 
demning others, insistent upon minimiz- | 
ing his own achievements. He actually | 
does not think of himself as having been | 
the architect of the most efficient business | 
organization in history. He does not | 
think of himself as the richest man in the | 
world—indeed, he takes so detached a | 
view of his wealth that he speaks as if it 
did not belong to him at all, but was 
merely something to be devoted solely for 
the progress and betterment of mankind. 
He will speak of “those rich men” as if 
he did not belong to that class at all: as | 
he views it his money is not his in any 
real sense, but is a trust to be used accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the ablest men | 
that can be brought together to study its 
use so as to further the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

The Rockefeller homes, those of both 
father and son, have been on a strict war- 
ration basis for mary months. The meals | 
served by the richest family in the world 
are more simple and less expensive than | 
those indulged in by the average Ameri- | 
can. The Rockefellers do not take the | 
view that because they have the money, | 
they are entitled to buy and consume as | 
much as their fancy might choose. ‘Three 
courses is their maximum. ‘We must all 
do what we can to save food for the mil- 
lions who are. suffering starvation,” 
remarked Mr. Rockefeller at one meal. 

And may I here digress to explode the 
popular fallacy that John D. Rockefeller 
eats only bread and milk. I have dined 
oftener than once with him and he ate as 
much as I did. 

I am tempted to go on and on quoting 
replies given by Mr. Rockefeller to my 
questions on all sorts of subjects, but I 
must here confine myself to mereiy a 
brief outline of his career. 

John Davison Rockefeller comes of 
old French (Normandy) stock. The) 
first Rockefeller to migrate to America 
came from Holland in 1650. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s grandfather married Lucy Avery 
of a famous Connecticut family which 
traced its ancestry back to Egbert, the | 
first king of England. ‘Their eldest son | 
William Avery Rockefeller, married Eliza 
Davison, and John Davison Rockefeller 
was their oldest son, the second of six 
children. 

The Rockefeller children were taught 
the value of thrift, the necessity for work- 
ing industriously and the wisdom of man- 
aging their affairs carefully and thought- 
fully. They were encouraged by rewards | 
for work well done and very early John 
Davison exhibited business acumen by 
electing to raise a brood of turkeys which 
could fend for themselves for the most 
part, so that when he sold them the 
amount realized was very much net profit. 
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|commission merchants, Hewitt & Tuttle, 

engaged him as office boy and assistant 

bookkeeper, on September 26, 1855, a 

date whose anniversary he celebrates 

every year. No wages were stipulated 

and for three months he worked without 

knowing what he was to receive—an 

arrangement not quite typical of his 

composition. But the one thing which 

interested him was a chance to make 

himself useful to his employer; his com- 

pensation was entirely secondary. At 

the end of the year he was paid $50 for 

his fourteen weeks and started the new 

vear at $25 a month. In the year follow- 

ing, the $2,000-a-year bookkeeper re- | 
signed and young. Rockefeller took the 
place at $500 a year. The third year he 
received $550. The fourth year he asked 
$800, and when only $700 was offered he 
decided to resign and start business. 

He was not yet twenty years old but 
he had used his time to advantage. “I 
had learned everything I could about the 
firm’s activities,” Mr. Rockefeller re- 
called to me. “I checked up every bill 
that came in and made it my business to 
see that my employers were not cheated. 
I recall that there was one captain who 
was always putting in claims for damages 
to shipments—we handled all kinds of 
import and export trade in addition to | 
produce—and I decided to investigate. | 
I insisted upon examining all the docu- | 
ments and shipments and I found that he | 
had been making entirely unwarranted | 
claims. By taking just as keen an interest | 
in everything that went on as the partners | 
themselves I learned a great deal.” 

The reputation he was now conscien- 
tiously building up was to stand him in 
good stead when he entered business on 
his own account. His industry, his ener- 
gy, his enthusiasm, his alertness, his | 
ability and his optimism impressed all | 
with whom he came into touch. 

He engaged in the produce business, | 
in 1859, with Morris B. Clark, a man ten | 
years his senior. Mr. Rockefeller had 
saved $800 and his father lent him $1,000 
at ten per cent. interest to enable him to 


_supply his share of the capital. 


“T went out and visited farmers and 
and others all over the adjoining territory, 
talked with them, told them we would be 
glad of an opportunity to serve them at 
any time, did not ask them to change 
their existing connections, but left a card 
in case they would like to get m touch 
with us at some future time,” Mr. Rocke- 
feller recounted. “The results of this 
personal solicitation were far beyond our 
expectations. Business poured in to us in 
such volume that we did over $500,000 
worth the first year.” 

It was before Mr. Rockefeller was 


| twenty-two years of age that he became 


interested in oil. Several refinéries were 
started in Cleveland to prepare crude oil 
for illuminating purposes and Mr. Rocke- 
feller, already a shrewd business man, 
_ (Continued on page 450) | 

















Rinex Soles make your 
whole shoes last longer. 
They are the foundatic’: 
and take the wear. Theo, 
preserve smart appearance. 
They protect from damp- 
ness. It is a many-times- 
proved fact that Rinex Soles 
Save you real money—not 
by cheapness, but by added 
service. 


Even if a dollar means noth- 
ing to you, it is worth while 
to get Rinex Soles for their 
comfort. They are flexible, 
easy, resilient, energy-saving. 
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Ask for Rinex Soles on 
your favorite make of 
shoes. Ask your shoe re- 
pair man to resole your 
old shoes with Rinex. Look 
for the name that the world’s 
largest rubber manufacturers 
are proud to stamp on each 
pair of genuine Rinex Soles. 


Rinex Soles are made in 
white, black, tan and the new 
oak color, which has the exact 
appearance of oak-tanned sole 
leather. All Rinex Soles are 
the same quality. There is 
only one Rinex, 


United States Rubber Company 


Soleand Heel Department, 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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“Good-by, Jim, 
Take Keer of 


always on the lookout for opportunities, | 
foresaw that this new industry possessed | 
| unlimited potentialities. He made inves- | 


If 33 
Yourse’f. 
| tigations and calculations. He grasped 


the fact that here was a substance which tl Jim ohb Shoe y Fa “think 
could probably be brought within the | he Neignborhood didn t thin . 
use of every household. He lost no time | much of him—but his father 
in helping to establish the oil refining firm | knew. And his father guessed 
of Andrews, Clark & Company, in 1862, | the story to come. Yet these 
|of which Clark and Rockefeller “gage were all the words that came. 

ey remember James 


‘financial and business managers. D 2 

three years later he sold out his interest in Oo you Pmet 
Whitcomb Riley’s story-poem. 
[hat was in the Civil War. 


the commission business to M. B. Clark 
And to-day, again, all over 
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and bought out the interests of his part- 
ners in Andrews, Clark & Company, and | 
joined with Samuel Andrews to continue | 
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Have You Tried | Rockefeller & Andrews. to their sons, Good-by, Jim, gurde 
CICO* PASTE “We realized then that here was some- take keer of yourse’f. 

thing the whole world would want, bui Like all masters of litera- 
Yet? we had no idea that our business would ture, his people and his poems 
; develop into the proportions it did, . . : . 
POS top gee an Speen ae Mr. Rockefeller modestly confessed. and his stories are for all time. 
make you forget about the old style hardened “Indeed, I may say that, while I was al- What 
tamnpe ond ee ways ambitious and always willing to JAMES WHITCOMB ind di 
thin. CICO is always ready for instant work hard, I had no vision as big as the ccesso 
use and is one of the subsequent realities. Those associated in matl 
( ‘A rter Inx with me and I myself simply did our and pl 
day’s work the best we could, doing what 
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Stationess gal hy ae, we done ot for a larger and larger future. We did ““There’s another good pal gone over pines I 
ular-pric lesk jars (as shown). so eee Py ee be re | ° 4 > 
Pqseender tubes and bottles. Remember, not seek momentary advantages, but | the border.” The dearly beloved of — 
2 stamps and CICO is yours. tried to build solidly and safely. My | all America’s children and all Amer- artists 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY father had taught me this lesson by com- ica’s grown folks who have stayed fabrics 
Boston Chicago New ial ogee ing to me at the most awkward moments | young, has passed away. with e 
Go meee Scan in my early business life and demanding | From the little child that wrote, “I feel sort of alone until I read your up th 
Here’s the Adjustable repayment of his loans. He did this, of | poems,” to President Wilson who says, “I render my tribute of affection home. 
oa. Pps Boag course, to test my resourcefulness and and appreciation to him,” this nation fecls the great loss. do. he 
Bo wend The hendh my ability to meet sudden emergencies. | But it turns with even more eagerness to the stories and the poems he left yerhay 
Se After I had hustled to procure his money | behind him. More eagerly than ever does the small boy read “The Old hee 
the fingers clean. jhe would laugh and hand it back, saying | Swimmin’ Hole”—more gladly do the mother and father read “That Old ‘ | 
* Pronounced “Sy-ko"” |he did not need it but was glad to know Sweetheart of Mine.” has be 
|I was able to meet my obligations.” — | The quiet street in Indianapolis seems deserted and dead. Uncle Sam’s 
How to procure capital and credit to | mail service no longer has to bend beneath the burden of 10,000 letters going House 
| handle the enormous volume of business to that quiet house on the 7th of each October. James Whitcomb Riley has to the 
HARRIS HOMES which Mr. Rockefeller’s enterprise at- passed on, but his work is here for all his lovers. ity on 
tracted was his hardest problem during | Perhaps you think you “‘don’t care for poetry’—yet you love James lems ¢ 
; ee aa | Srnape yo A . - 3 y yer F ; 
When You Build“THE HARRIS WAY” | ‘hose creative years. Banking | Whitcomb Riley. That’s because his stories could only be told in verse— garder 
you build to Stee. onl eommie the utmost possibie in were limited and the maximum his own for he had a song in his heart—a song of all. mankind. which 
uality, Economy and Service. Why? Simply be- ank ¢ : is ras entirely insuffi- Inhi sts 1 ies r —thi i , 
cause eu peodt diaectly—iemaliatele be Sh Oe, bank could furnish was entirely insuffi _ Unlike all other poets, he dealt with stories of every day—things in all our ee of 
experience. You get the benefitof our practical knowledge | cient for his rapidly growing needs. In| lives. There is in all his work no bitter word. He is sweetness and light in 
origt o ome Building . . : ; 4 
industry. "THE HARRIS WAY"’ has exclusive merits— | one instance a bank president met Mr. | these days of hatred and terror—a drink of fresh water to the thirsty and weary. 
3] i} t h d | 
Hider possessed by noother plan ee method. It is the | Rockefeller on the street and gravely told | F 2 The world k hi ad adi tai $ 
rooht without sacrifice of auahty, or the wen erage home =|him that his borrowings had become so A Poor Boy in Indiana A tec poet Myce hol Ben b " iy 
ADVANCE IN PRICES heavy that Mr. Rockefeller must come | : Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes bowed to : 
Gustin ccs ekinetnenenntetiined d talk 4] lie ti ae a te a | He was a poor boy in Indiana—too full _ his genius. Mark Twain loved his “ kind- T 
vance. If you are pte a house either _ “TI on feli her wit tne G- of life and genius for schooling. He trav- ness and sincerity and admired his art, 
for investment or for a home, write now. rectors. i ve delighted to meet the eled with a circus, he worked on a rail- William Dean Howells wonders “at the \ tiny fr 
sae Mohertel wood tn hultding oft Marries Hemes te directors,” Mr. Rockefeller replied, “for road, on a steamship. He made his living passion for the homely things of life,” Ts 
ut-to-Fit’’ wi ” ° : : & . py : 
clemanation a all waste. You pay for nothing that you do nat get I need a great deal more. Mr. Rocke- in a thousand ways—until one day—an and George Ade says that “ Riley is the W il 
—_s “$10 000,000 - | feller added, *‘He never sent for me.” epoch-making day for this nation—he pub- _ only one who hobnobs with the LL.D. and 
Capital Stock and Serplas—stands back of our guar- | As the business grew, the oil refining lished a modest little poem in his home — the farm hand at the same moment.’ i ites 
antee to every Harris Home Buyer—you cannot lose. ‘firm of William Rockefeller & Company | paper. Soon the world sat up and took And now, to-day, President Wilson says, ed t 
Write for the latest edition of the fam- | ite Log Fantes Whiecamh Miley becemens “I send » eethute of olfecel 1 ap- neec 
Free Book of Plans ; ie t ee ‘ he oan ” notice—James Whitcomb Riley became as render my tribute of affection and ay 
— BOOK dy. Contain 0, ee HARRIS HOME PLAN | was established, in the year 1866, con- 4 : re ff ana portant 
<b Aanerigtions: oneal. coosinetion, ine mame Degen, |... f Willi ae : much a household word as Santa Claus. _ preciation to James Whitcomb Riley. a 
plains how we anbe nee Geb.G0 ts Olah a8 cn Dene eek eek —_ oO : illiam Rockefeller and Rocke- do og 
$1042 Buys The Material To Build This Beautiful | feller and Andrews, with a refinery ad- e e ° single | 
Home No. 161 — Best Quality Material | ;.:.:.,, ‘ vatallics La. + y y ty valuab 
Throughout — Best Construction — Sensibly Cut-To Fit. —— " — of Rox kefe ller & 1S eirs esire nh ma oya hs mg 
‘Andrews. Later the firm of Rockefeller | The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, plan y 
& Company was established in New | as the publishers of Mark Twain, and said that the leg 
ork City to manage the export business | they would be glad to reduce their royalty so th 
York City t ve tl port I hey ld be glad d h yal that 
of both firms. About the year 1867, | we could place the works of the People’s Poet in 
H. M. Flagler and S. V. Harkness were | the homes of all those who loved him—so we are 
brought into the firm, which included all | able to make the books at a very on price—for the Fiv 
these previously organized firms, under | Pe ee ee Oe Pee ee ee a 
ithe name of Rockefeller, Andrews & | i nore oor a B caged _ os pein Meer vi ( 
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ati + ct it — - ad cg | ong nom sort of books that James Whitcomb Riley would If you 
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. eee, Y — Ee  OVer | ‘He was the poet of hope and cheer — the want t 
HEALTH—LOO COMFORT crowded. More oil was produced than | lover and friend of mankind.” He is the only a « 
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If you have a house, or are going to have a house; 
if you own a garden or are going to plant a 
garden, you can save money by consulting 


Flouse~ arden 


What Vogue has done for women of taste 
and discernment in matters of dress and 
recessories, House & Garden will do for you 
in matters of interior dcoration, architecture, 
and planning of your garden and grounds. 


It is crammed with beautiful things: 
with lovely rooms, exquisite gar- 
dens, the finest work of skilled 
artists and craftsmen in furniture, 
fabrics, papers, china, fountains; 
with everything that goes to make 
up the gracious and charming 
home. It shows you just what to 
do, how to do it, and — best of all, 
perhaps—just how it looks 
other charming homes where it 
has been done. 


House & Garden is a practical help 
to the home maker, the final author- 
ity on the thousand and one prob- 
lems of house building, furnishing, 
gardening, sanitation and the like, 
which at one time or another puzzle 
the owner of every house. 


$1 Invested in 
House & Garden 


\ tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $100 


House mistakes are often very costly. You 
need the advice of experts in every im- 
portant house expenditure. Hundreds of 
dollars—often thousands—may depend on a 
single decision and expert advice will be in- 
valuable. May we, therefore, suggest that 
you take advantage of our special offer and 
plan your home expenditure this year with 
the help of House & Garden. 


Special Offer— 
Five Issues for $l 


(Six if you respond promptly) A 


If you care to make your own house “A 
smart, distinguished, and representa- we 
tive of your personal tastes, you will 4” #* 
want to take advantage of P NS 
our special offer of five “aa £5. 
issues of House & Garden Wes 
for $1 —six, if you mail of we 
the coupon now. Y. ys 
Send no money Pl 
now unless you 
wish to—just mail 
the coupon today. 
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| The Melting Pot 


Morsels of Daily Activities from the World’s Cauldron 


[Dance potato crop this year is esti- 
mated at 8,000 carloads. 

The Chief of the Fire Department of 
San Diego, Cal., now races to fires in an 
aeroplane. 

A buyer for a New York grocery house 
|recently gave up a salary of $10,000 a 
|vear toenlist. 
| The post office employees of Boston 
have refused to affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Miss Rankin, the Congresswoman from 
Montana, wants girl pages appointed in 
the House of Representatives. 

Donald MacMillan, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, says that the next polar explora- 
tion will be made by hydro-aeroplane. 
| Hazen J. Titus, the food expert, says 
“we could save $50,000,000 worth of 
food a year by omitting our daily lunch- | 
| eons.” 
| The President of the Russian Associa- 
‘tion of Psychiatrists says that the recent 
revolution driven many people 
insane. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the noted scientist, 
says that “science will shortly prove the 


has 


definite survival of human life after 
death.” 
A prosperous business man of New 


York recently had his wife arrested for 
sending her two little girls out on the 
streets to beg. 

Dallas, Texas, recently voted for 
| prohibition and its 220 saloons, a brewery, 
and twelve wholesale liquor houses will 
be closed October 20th. 

Vessels sailing at the rate of 16 knots 
}an hour are immune from attacks by 
| submarines, because the latter only travel 
8 or 9 knots an hour. 
| Fifteen thousand textile workers of 
| Passaic, N. J., have received a 10 per cent. 
| inerease in wages. It will cost the mill 
operators $1,200,000 a year. 

Senator Myers of Montana has intro- 
| duced a bill in Congress authorizing the 
| President to proclaim a day of prayer for 
| American success in the war. 

A war order, issued for New Jersey 
training camps, announces that “any 
officer or enlisted man found drinking 
| will be subject to court martial.” 

William Jennings Bryan, in renouncing 
| pacificism, says, “There are only two! 
|sides to a war. Every American must 
be on the side of the United States.” 

The Free Masons of America are plan- 





ning to raise a million-dollar fund for 49 West 45th Street 


of Masonic | 


the care of dependents 
| members of American armies sent to the 
| front. 

The president of one of New York’s 
‘oldest and richest banks, who entered 
its service as a messenger, died recently | 
and it was found that he had embezzled 
| $300,000. 
A New York farmer predicts, because 
\of the over production of potatoes and 
| their low price this year, that a much 
| smaller area of potatoes will be planted 
| next year. 


The National City Bank of New York 


| clistrict. 





| says that “‘fortunes are made, not by 
| taking wealth away from anybody, but 
'by saving wealth which would otherwise 
| go to waste.” 


Twelve hundred men employed in the | 


great distilleries of Peoria, Ill., were 
thrown out of employment recently when 
the bill, prohibiting distilling of whiskey, 
went into effect. 

Congressman Kahn of California is 
urging that Congress adjourn quickly in 
order that its members may take the 
stump throughout the: country to sup- 
press seditious sentiment. 

The Virgin Islands, recently bought by 
us from Denmark, will cost us $300,000 
a year to support. Denmark formerly 
made up the deficit by means of a State 
lottery Lotteries are forbidden in the 
United States. 

Let the people rule! 
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Full Prices Sor 
Diamonds 


Christmas Offerings Ready 


.) 
y 


‘ 
vast 
part 
WTTTTE 


ERE you can get diamonds at savings of 
full 60 per cent, proved by customers’ letters. 
Diamonds which originally sold at full prices. You may 

choose any new mounting ge refer. The jewelry, just as you 
want it, will be encased in handsome gift box. And you can try 
to match it at full 60 per cent more. Write for Bargain Bulletin, 


Diamond Banking A house over 60 years, and 


. rated over a million dollars, in the 
business of diamond banking —or lending money on high-grade 
diamonds, watches, and other jewelry—offers Genuine Bargains. 
if the money we lend is not repaid, we must sell the goods 


that were placed as security. Send the coupon today—now. 
f The diamond's the investment; 
Look d 
i 4 





the setting representsyour taste. 


ngraved Engagement Ring: 3/4—8/32, 1/64 karat 
exact weight of this blue-white, perfectly cut solitaire of a 
high degree of perfection. Mounted in brand new 14-karat 
eons sox enereved ring ot oe i Aer at full 60 

more. Guarantee n value 00. 

Vinpaid LOAN Pricé.......cc0eeeee * os eenceeccesce e 
Cluster Special. Unpaid loan diamonds remounted 
into this new style cluster, synthetic sapphire center— all 
stones set in platinum. An emasing bargain and a handsomo 
ring. Try to match at $55.00. Unpaid Loan 





. 
Gentieman’s Tooth Ring. 1 1/2—3/16 karat, very 
extra fine pure white color, magnificently brilliant gem of 
high degree of perfection. A bargain of very special merit 
which we ask you to try to match at $575.00. 
Guaranteed loan $280.00. Unpaid Loan Price 8.00 
Railroad Watch. 19- jeweled adjusted, full size 
B. W. Raymond (Elgin, Railroad Grade) in 20-year gold-filled 
case. Try to match at 60 to 75 percent more. 

Unpaid n Price. 8.7 


Au other high grade makes at proportionately low prices. 
Guaranteed Cash Loans A. most remarkable feature of die 
insurance policy—you know what you_can borrow before you 
| See our CASH BACK GUARANTEES. 
Id. 


We'll be glad to send prepaid, 
Sent on Approval Peay provat, without abipetton, “f 


any of our bargains for Free Examination. 
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vy Tos.DeRoy 
& Sons 

1530DeRoy Bidg. 

Pittsburgh « Pa. 


Send the Coupon Pa (— Please 


for Jos. DeRoy’sBulletin |’ trecandv: ed 


freogadorenelé, ‘our 

Hundreds of special bargains are ,° Pew Bargain Bulletin 

listed in this new bulletin, Write for it 7 ft ee =e 
oday. t just it iamonds, an . 

tea ualities ‘are shown in this remark 4 distinctly understood that I 
able bulletin. Find out how you can get 7 assume no obligations of any 

diamonds at full 60 percentsavingson / kind, 

our prices. our name an 4 

address on the coupon is enough. , 
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Jos. DeRoy & Sons , ‘2 

Only Opposite Post Office 4 BIRO 200000 .ccccccccenccccccsecqnscooccecs coccecsescooces 
1530 DeRoy_ Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. / 
Feferences, by permuseton: 7 
armers’ Dep. Nat. fe ress 
Marine ‘Nat. Bank and 7 Add 


Re, Lieteburoh Daily ff Jos. DeRoy & Sons 
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HOTEL WEBSTER 





SILK HOSE GIVEN 


Try our hosiery before selling it. 








minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. 


Just off 5th Avenue 


The most beautiful of the city’s small hotels. 
Center of shopping 
Much favored by women traveling alone. 
| $2.50 up. Send for Booklet A. 
W. Jounson QuINN. 


We want you to become familiar 
with our hosiery line. A _ hosie 
proposition that beats them all. 
Write quick for particulars if you 
mean business, and state size of 
hose worn. 


THOMAS MFG. CO. 
5414 Elk St. Dayton, Ohio 
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WALK 


This discovery was revealed to me 
at the age of 65. 
an Old man, suffering from piles, 
dyspepsia, insomnia, catarrh and gen- 
eral lassitude. ‘To-day I am 67 years 


afflictions. My rejuvenation convinces 
me that I have made the most remark- 
able health discovery of all time. 
Force, the Appetite, the Digestion, the Sleep, the Ambition of 
healthy youth. 

It is different from anything heretofore published. No 
concoction nor contrivance of any kind; no expense and no 
trouble at all. 


It is something 

My discovery is revealed in a booklet of 39 pages of big type and 8 
pages of illustrations; price $3.00; not for the little book but for the BIG 
IDEA—Its value cannot be weighed in the scale of dollars and cents. 

On receipt of $3.00 I shall mail you a copy. 
doubt the efficacy of its teaching, submit the book to your physician and, 
if he disapproves, send it back and I shall refund your money promptly. 
Remit by check, money order or registered letter. 

lam just a plain business man(Manager Caw’s Pen & Ink Co. 40 years); 
never studied medicine nor anatomy, but I believe my book divulges the 
most effectivemeans of restoring and maintaining good health knowntoman. 
Instalment Plan: Remit 50c. and you will receive the book by return 
mail; then remit 50c. monthly for 6 months, altogether $3.50. 
be returned uninjured within the 6 months I shall refund all payments 
except the first. 


FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, 76 Duane St., New York. 


ON YOUR HEAD) 


a health discovery as revo- 
as walking on your head! 





At that time I was 





and rid of all my bodily 








It has given me the vital 


new as old as creation. 


If, after reading it, you 


If book 
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We have just published a vest-pocket 
booklet with the above title, which out- 
lines the precautions that should be 
taken to ensure safety of invested funds 
at this time. 

Write for this booklet, together with our 
current investment list, describing first 
mortgage bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, to net 5%—-6%. Ask for 


Circular No. M 703 



























q As specialists universally recognized 
in all matters pertaining to stocks and 
bonds, we impart information through 
the following hand-books, any of which 
will be sent free upon request for 54-D 
stating numbers: 


gurantee, 
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ura y, a ~ 2. Standard Oil Blue Book ' iter as. 
SW. STRAUS & Co. | 3. nag a8 > Book chased s 
Founded 1882 I ted 1905 j. Sugar Stocks Handbook alo 
‘ia out —-- ed 5. Copper Stocks Handbook that an 
bevy ; CHICAGO | 6. Motor Stocks Handbook shortly 
0 Broadway Straus Building 7. Silver Stocks Handbook den 
Branch Offices : 8. Tobacco Stocks Handbook there 
Detroit fan Francisco Kansas City 9. Twenty Payment Plan Booklet If the 
Philadelphia Dayt Rochester q service i i ightly by mai : 
ee I wy 3 a ochester depriy —e ss enatapuad euteigntly by mail- to the 
| ing 20-page publication Decemb 


*‘Investment Opportunities’’ 
q Also, by detailed replies to all correspond- 
ence, inquiries or information asked for 
through our 


35 years without loss to any investor load and 
their be: 
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Judge Curtis H. Lind- Albert Ballin, Direc- J. Hampton Baum- stment Securi 100s) Y E., Lacs 
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Partial Payment Precautions and distributing pro- German Emperor. S. Davies Warfield G., Pow 
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New York, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Newark, N. J. 


Stocks"Bonds | 














ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


= Write today for Booklet 24-B which explains = 
thoroughly our method by which you may pur- 
= chase Stocks and Bonds in smallamounts. A 
= small first payment is made and the balance is = 
paid inconvenient monthly Installments. Divi- = 
dends on stock and interest on bonds are cred- 
ited to you while completing payments. Should 
you desire to sell your securiites you may do so 
at any time. 
You may divide your investment among several = 
dividend-paying securities under this plan. z= 
> Free Booklet 24-B “Partial Payment Purchases” = 
= sent upon request. It explains this simple plan which is = 
being followed by careful investors in all parts of the country. 


| SHELDOW-MORGAN 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Business men, bankers and investors are 
anxious to keep posted as to the effect in the 
financial and business world of the great 
events which are transpiring. “A current 
magazine recently said: 

“The Bache Review is known for its sound 
and unprejudiced opinion of events. Not only 
is it valuable as an aid to stock investments, 
but the Review is highly regarded by business 
men everywhere as a reliable authority on the 
current business situation.’ 


The Bache Review 


With Suggestions for Investment 
will be mailed free on application to 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 




















known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them to the 
early delivery of their papers and to answers to inquiries 
on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answer by 
telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit directly to 
the office of Lesiie’s in New York, and not through any 
subscription agency. No charge is made for answering 
questions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. A two-cent postage stamp should alw: Lys be in- 
closed. All inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” 
Financial Editor, Lestir’s Weexry, 225 Fifth Ave. 

ew York Anonymous communications will not de 
answered, 


ROTECTIVE Associations ought to 
protect. A number of such organi- 
|zations have been started in the past 
few years among the stockholders of 
‘our corporations. They have accom- 
‘plished little of practical value. ‘Their 
purposes are commendable, but somehow 
they do not seem to be carried out. The 
trouble lies with the stockholders, number- 
ing several million, and their failure to 
join the Protective Associations organized 
for their benefit. 


In Great Britain the stockholders’ 
annual meeting means something. It is 
always well attended. Questions are 


freely asked of the management and as 
freely answered, but in this country 
| nothing is heard from the stockholder un- 
'less something happens to the company. 
| Suppose that the stockholders of the 
|New Haven had been “‘on their job,” as 
the saying is, at the annual meetings 
of that corporation and had made in- 
quiries, as they had a right to do, regard- 





“ing its conduct, would they not be in a 
| better situation than they are today? | 
‘Those who planned for the future of | 
| the New Haven did it on a large scale, | 


las they had been used to doing with! radically 


various enterprises. They did not foresee | 
| the disastrous era bred by the muckraker, | 
| the demagogue, and the yellow journalist. | 

No one denies that a fair degree of | 
®. ernmental supervision of all corpora- | 
tions is desirable. The corporations 
themselves admit as much, but the 
American people always go to extremes. 
That they have gone too far in the regu- 
lation of the railroads and the policy of 
|disrupting combinations (whether in- 
jurious to the public or not) is shown 
|by the long list of bankrupt railroad 
properties of the last few years and the 





the country, including the 
New Haven, New York Central, the St. 
Paul, and the Delaware & Hudson. 

[ started out to says that the protec- 
tive associations organized in behalf 
of security holders should thoroughly 
investigate the facts regarding the prop- 
erties that I have mentioned so that the 
public could be advised as to the reasons 
for the heavy decline in their securities. 
Some good might thus be accomplished. 
It would be shown whether the trouble 
was on the inside or the outside. If on 
the inside it would be up to the stock- 
holders, the owners of the properties, to 
cure the evils. If on the outside it would 
still be the duty of the stockholders to 
make it a personal matter to right any 
wrong or injustice that might be done to 
their interests. ' 

It may be said that the condition of 
the railroads must be much better than 
their stock quotations show, because 
some of them are resuming their divi- 
dends, the Southern Ry. for instance, and 
others showing a fair surplus. But the 
Southern Ry. for years discontinued its 
preferred dividends and has only been 
able to renew them because the high 
price of cotton, iron and other commodi- 
ties which constitute the bulk of its freight 
have given the South an era of unexampled 
prosperity. 

The country is learning a lesson! The 


railroads in 





decline in the best of the railroads, the 
industrial and public utilities and auto- 
mobile stocks shows that something is’ 
wrong. It is not difficult to} 
discover where the trouble lies. The| 
railroads and the public utilities are) 
regulated and controlled by public offi- | 
cials, many of them appointed for politi-| 
cal reasons. They are virtually out of | 
the hands of the stockholders. The! 
authorities regulate their rates and pay | 
no attention, while domg so, to the need 
of increasing their revenue fairly to meet | 
the increased cost of labor and materials. | 

Our great industrial corporations are 
denounced in Congress and threatened 
with confiscation of the largest part of 
their profits. Under such conditions is it 


Ready markets take the crops at good 
prices. 

The loans represent not more than 50 
per cent of a conservative valuation of 
the properties, and run for from three to 
ten years. 

Offered in amounts of $500 and $1,000. 
We collect and remit interest without 
charge. oe for full particulars and 
list No. 20 


United States Trust & Savings Bank 


Jacksonville, Florida 





| Your Inquiries 
| Answered On 


Oil Stocks (Standard and Independent), 
Copper, Motor, etc. And all other Listed 
securities, by a competent 


Wall Street 
Statistician 


| 
| ‘‘Partial Payment Plan’’ 
| 
| 


LR .JATROBE & Co 


Established 1908 
1 1i Broadway 


Farm Mortgages 


on prosperous farms in most progressive 

se ctions of the Agricultural E mpire of the South. 

We are “right on the ground” and every mortgage 

is first purchased with our own funds under MILLER 

SERVICE efficiency. Under MILLER SERVICE inter- 

est is sent you without charge and your business interests 

are carefully conserved. You may examine all papers 

before you invest. New booklet, File No. 687, fully ex- 
plains Miller Service. Write for it. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Inc., S-1017 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Also Miami, Fla.) 











_New Y York |{ 








If You Have Money 
to Invest 


youcan profit by reading “‘Jasper’s 
Hints to Money- Makers,” the 
oldest-established financial depart- 
ment of any magazine. Jasper 
has been giving sound investment 
advice to Leslie’s readers for over 
27 years. Be sure to read his 
article on page 453. 
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remarkable that prices drop? What 
would happen if the security holders of the 
country were so thoroughly 
that the y could do what the labor unions 
are constantly doing, that is, threaten | 
to use their influence at the polls if their 
wishes were not conceded. 

With the adjournment of Congress, the | 
greatest bear factor will be out of the way. 
The radical propositions advanced in 
Congress regarding war taxes undoubtedly 
depressed the market and led to the throw 
ing overboard of a large amount of secu- 
rities by timid holders, The bears took 
advantage of this situation and pur- 
chased stocks on the decline in the belief 
that an adjournment of Congress would 
shortly follow and that the market, 
thereupon, would rise. 

If the extra session should continue up 
to the date of the regular 
December, the bulls would have to un- 
load and again depress the market, or use 
their best energies to advance prices and 
find a favorable market on which to sell. 


se ssion Ith 


With good crops and business conditions, | 
Congress ought to | 


the adjournment. of 
signalize better times for Wall Street. 

E., LaCrosse, Wis.: 
a fair speculation, 

1, Coutyax, La.: Piedmont Motor Car is doing a 

«erate business, on safe lines, but is in a highly com- 
petitive field, 

M., Goopina, Inano: Hecla Mining Company’s stock 
is not unattractive. It has been a dividend payer for 
wee years and the property is well managed. 

, Poucukerrsiz, N. Y.: I never heard of the $50 
Pr of t Sharing Certificates scheme, but bear in mind that 
nobody in his senses is giving something away for nothing. 

I., Kansas City, Mo.: 1. I can get no report on Amal- 
gamated Oil, but advise you not to buy any stock offered 
at 2 cents a share. 2. I would rather have the money 
than the motor stock. 

H., Searrie, Wasu.: 
“4 good safe investment.” 
petitive. ‘The well-established companies are 
from the keen competition. 

H., Batrimore, Mp.: 
significant of the general weakness in the motor market 
It would 


I do not regard Pan Motor as 
The business is highly com- 
suffering 


The decline in Smith Motor is 


I'he company is doing a profitable business. 
not seem wise to sacrifice the stock. 

H., Barn, Me.: 
the most prosperous and profitable that we have. At 
the close of the war, it will probably continue to be so 
on account of the world-wide demand for shipping. 

M., Renovo, Pa.: 1. Maxim Munitions is highly specu 
lative and not to be regarded as a good investment. 2. 
Ohio Oil has merit. 
stocks have been undergoing considerable liquidation. 

G., Hartrrorp, Conn.: Templar Motors is doing 
business successfully with an excellent management, but 
in a highly competitive field in which the fittest will 
survive. Because of existing conditions the motor stocks 
are showing weakness. 

G., Port Roya, 5. C.: Beware of the literature 4 
any oil company that promises you “certain profits.” 
profits were certain you would not be invited to share in 
them. I do not advise the purchase of the stock of the 
National Oil-Fields Company. 

L., Epmore, Micu.: advise the purchase of 
the shares of any company that promises extraordinary 
earnings. Conservative investors avoid such proposi- 
tions. I see nothing in the Lightning Creek concern that 
would lead me to recommend it. 

R., Deut, Iowa: The persistent decline in even the 
best of the motor stocks does not warrant the belief 
that the new motor concerns have an easy road to 
travel, Better put your money in the established divi- 
dend-payers listed on the stock exchange. 

K., Wasninaton, D. C.— 
tionably earning a very large surplus applicable to divi- 
dends but I do not see how the directors can be compelled 
to use the funds for this purpose, unless the stockholders 
organize a formidable movement in that direction. 

H., Burtineton, Inv.: Sequoyah Oil & Refining Com 
pany has a large acreage of oil land in Oklahoma with a 
number of producing wells, and shows fair earning power. 
It is in an excellent territory, and has fair prospects. 
Like all new oil propositions it is more of a speculation 
than an investment. 

M., Asutanuta, Onto: Allen Oil has strong financial 
backing and large holdings in a promising field in Wyo- 
ming. It was freely bought around $1.50 a share on the 
Curb, by those who claimed to know its value. It looks 
like one of the cheapest speculative oil stocks, but it is 
a speculation and not an investment. 

J., West Point, Ga.: In a liquidating market it is 
safer to hold your Wright-Martin, Bethlehem, Republic 
and other steel stocks, After the adjournment of Con- 
gress and the adjustment of war revenues the market 
should brighten. The Bethlehem Steel new stock will 
pay well, and ought to have a good market. 

H., Burrato, N. Y.: Considering the high price at 


i do not 


which S. O. of New Jersey sold during the peak of the 


market, it looks like a fair purchase on any sharp break. 


[ think well of American Woolen pfd. 


strong after peace has been declared, because of the lack 
of protection. 

G., CoLtumsus, Lnp.: 
short-term notes are the 
1920, and selling between 101 and 102; 


Among the most 
General Electric 6's, due July 


Securities 5’s, due August, 1919, and selling at 95 


Great Britain, due Sept., 1918, and selling at 98. 





organized | 


Merritt Oil around 35 looks like | 


_| buying, if the margin is sufficient, 


The shipbuilding industry is one of | 


Its business is expanding, but oil | 


Cuba Cane Sugar is unques- | 


Its position has 
been greatly strengthened by the war, but will not be so 


attractive 


B. & OU. 5’s, due 
July, 1919, and selling at about 98; American Foreign 
; Canadian 
5’s, due April. 1921, selling at 95; United Kingdom 5’s of | 


B., Mires Crry, Mont.: I certainly do not advise 
you to put your hard earned money into stock of the 
Auto Signal Company, if you desire to sécure an invest- 
ment. The literature you enclose ought not to mislead 
you. The best and safest thing is to put your money 
| ~_ divide nd-paying stocks or bonds of high quality. | 

, Pirrssurau, Pa.: Pennsylvania Railroad par is 
5 " Quarterly dividend 114. The Royal Dutch 
| Petroleum Company has a par of 1000 florins, but for 
convenience these have been split up into 100 florins, 
representing $40. Dividends in 1914, °15 and "16 
amounted to about $6.50 on each American share. These 
| were placed oa the market at about $69, 

K., Rures Dae, Pa.: 
on a margin, Prosperous railroads like 
Southern Pacific, and Northern | 
and successful industrials like Corn Products, 
American Tel. & Tel. are 
A declaration of peace would 


about 





This is not a good time to buy 
Atchison, Union 
acific, Pennsylvania 
Pacific 
U.S. Steel, Beet Sugar, 
bought on a decline, 


attrac 
live, 
lead to much uncertainty regarding the future condition 
of the market, 
= eS. 
, Quincy, Iuu.: Aninvestor with a few thousand dol- 
R, might well distribute his surplus in the purchase of the 
best of the foreign bonds selling at less than par, like 
Anglo-French 5’s, Dominion of Canada 5's, French Gov 
ernment 514's, United Kingdom of Great Britain 5’s, and 
‘ “<.7 railroad bonds like ‘. West Shore 4’s, around 80; 
I, P. first 4’s, around 90; C. B. & Q. 4's, around 95; 
ae Armour & Co. 414's, plea 90; and Texas Company 
| 6's, around 101, Excellent possibilities will be found in 
choice railroad stocks, like Atchison pfd., Northwestern 
pfd. and Union Pacific pfd. | 
M., West Hosoken, N. J.: 1. Wright-Martin is a | 


and is producing a first-class motor | 


and uncertainty generally presages lower | 


successful company 
The development of the business 
has required a great deal of capital. The Government 
of the United States and the French Government have 
both given the company large orders, No balance sheet 
is available so that I cannot give the earnings. The stock 
|is not an investment, for its future depends upon the 
development and the expansion of the aircraft business. 
It looks like a fair speculation. It might be better to 
hold than sacrifice it. 2. I do not advise purchase of 
U.S. Steamship stock in —— to listed securities. 

V., Hanrrtsporc, Pa.: The choice railway stocks, 
| established dividend- -payers, are now at attractive figures. 
| I do not include the Erie pfd. I do not recommend any 
| of the securities on the George Graham Rice list. Prin- 
ink is cheap. Remember that when reading the 
fascinating literature which so many promoters in New 
| York, Chicago and other cities are se nding out. It is 
| always difficult to pick out the best thing in the market, 


| for flying machines. 


ters’ 


because conditions are constantly changing. What 
seems the best today, may not look so tomorrow. Many 
| investors have been holding off of late, awaiting the 
action of Congress in fixing the war taxes. Marginal 


is reasonably safe. 


New York, September 22, 1917. JASPER 


FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 


Readers who are interested in investments, 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or x.ortgages, will 
find many helpful suggestions in the announce- 
ments by our advertisers offering to send, with- 
out charge, information compiled with care 
and often at much expense. A digest of some 
special circulars of timely “interest, offered 
without charge or obligation to readers of 


Leslie’s, follows: 


First-mortgage loans of $200 and up are dealt in and 


Kansas, in 
“Loan List, 


recommended by Perkins & Co., Lawrence, 
| business 36 years. Ask the firm to send you 
| No. 716.” 
A7 per cent. investment, backed by first mortgages and 
| exempt from income tax, will be described to any investor 
who writes to Reliance Homestead Association, Dept. A, 
New Orleans, La. 

Investors to win success must be well posted on the 
financial situation. Valuabie information and suggestions 
for investment are given in “*The Bache Review,” which 
may be had from the well-known firm, J. S. Bache & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New 
York. 

How to make certain of safety and regular interest, is 
the theme of a descriptive booklet issued by the Salt 
Lake Security & Trust Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
This strong company offers for sale its 6 per cent. secured 
Real Estate Certificates, which it absolutely guarantees, 
principal and interest. 

Mortgages on prosperous dairy farms in Wisconsin pay 
a good rate of interest, and are well-regarded by investors. 
An interesting free pamphlet, 1-25, explaining these 
securities is sent to any address by Markham & May 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. For those who seek to diversify 
their investments, these bonds are attractive. 

Those who seek securities with a high degree of stability 
netting from 514 to 6 per cent. should write to S. W. 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus 
Building, Chicago, for their booklet “Acid Tests of 
Investments in War.” ‘This will be sent free, with 
circular No. M-703, describing first mortgage bonds. 

Owing to recent drastic declines, many sound dividend- 
paying railroad and industrial stocks sell at bargain 
prices. Purchasers are wisely diversifying by buying 
odd lots and availing themselves of the partial payment 
plan. The good chances offered are described in cir- 
culars M-4 and T-4, obtainable without charge from John 
Muir & Company, specialists in odd lots and members N. 
Y. Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Many shipbuilding corporations have profitable orders 
on hand which make their securities attractive. The 
Tillotson & Wolcott Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 115 
Broadway, New York, is distributing the first-mortgage 
6 per cent. gold bonds of the Canada West Coast Naviga- 
tion Co, Ltd., at par and interest, yielding 6 per cent. 
A government subsidy assures the company a net income 
for 10 years after the war and earnings are estimated at 
five times interest requirements. The Tillotson & Wol- 
| cott Company sends full details upon application. 
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HAVING with a Gem Damaskeene Razor keeps 
you right ‘about face’”—assures that alert, smartened- 
up feeling that helps you to step into the front ranks. 
The Gem puts comfort in your kit—no price increase— 
same number of blades—outfit better than ever—our 
contribution to the boys in the service. 
Outfit includes razor complete, 


0 with seven Gem Damaskeene 

=== Blades, shaving and stropping 
handles in handsome case. 

Separate Set Gem Blades —7 for 35c. 


Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc, NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


GEM _ ])AMASKEENE BLADES 
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VERY advertisement in this issue is a salesman, offering you 
something which has been found to be good enough so that 
its maker sends an advertisement-salesman to see you and 

tell you of its merits. 

You sit in your easy chair and glance over the pages of the issue. 
These advertisements are waiting their chance to tell you their stories, 
but if you’re not interested, you don’t have to listen to them. 

Yet many of them do interest you, and so you read the terse, 
business-like message of what they have to offer. Their “sales- 
talk” interests you and you wish that instead of brief advertisements 
they were flesh-and-blood salesmen to answer your questions and 
give you complete details. 

But the advertiser has provided this very service for you. 
Drop him a line, by letter, post card or coupon, and he will send 
you by return mail catalogs and booklets which will give you, by 
both words and pictures, the complete information you want to 
have in finding exactly what you want to buy. 

It will surprise you to glance over the advertisements in this 
issue and note how many offer you such special service—just for 


the asking. 


Aavertising Manager. 
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PREVENTS Jf 
SLIPPING ff 


The heel that provides protection, comfort, and 

long wear, but has no holes to track mud and 

dirt—Ask for the heel with the Red Plug. 
Obtainable in all sizes —btack, white 


ne aren —all Di es. 
2 PACKS PLAYING CARDS, T: 
tor 20¢ (elsewhere 500) Sprive Step. 105 
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Sammies” 
fp Favorite 


{ cher. xD 
derful new violin construction with 


carved an uated Top and Back 
and Stradivarius Arching. Also 
free treatise on *‘How to Practice.’’ 





Teach and Sell the Gibson 
Make $1,800 to $5,000 


or More a Year 
Become ateacher. Splendid - 
nities for Mandolin and Guitar - 


now open for 
positions pending. 
A. C, Brockmeyer, 
Teacher and Direc’ 
. sailialdid lo $10,000 business. in 1917; did 
7,000 in 1916.’’ Wm. Place, Jr., Providence, R. I., Star Soloist 
‘or Victor, unqualifiedly endorses the “CIBSOn." 


Pe BUSINESS,.ON OUR, CAPITAL 
Stock furnished. We pay the advertising make the profit. 
You , y for the goods when sold; return goods not sold. 

a en ee WV ulthe Oresntontion Dieectlon on 
_ —_ —_——<— — tion, tion and 
Mandolin-Guitar Co... Maintenance of the Ma 

Orch ."by America’s most 
successful director,Wm.Plac 
Jr. W: now for Catalog, 




















rsons St. 0 

Mich., U.S. A. Gentlemen: With- 

out obligation send me free book 
atalog, free treatise, 





Treatise ** 2 
also information about the Wm. Paychcloghioliy Barina 
Place, Jr., book and instrument alt free. Don’t wait; ACT 
checked. If teacher check beret)’, NOW, fill out the coupon. 


O Mandolin O Mando-bass 





O Mandola OGuitar GIBSON-MANDOLIN 
O Mando-cello OFarp-guitar GUITAR Co. 
Hames 000s ccccccc coccccccescsccece ia Pasoete, S., 
AAMrESS 0 000 0000 0000 ccccseesscces ce \ ee. 
sure you have checked instrument ah th 














Men Who Are 
Making America 


Continued from page 450) 


became its president. He never once 
lost his faith in the future of the business 
into which he had entered only after 
jmature deliberation. Fires swept away 
valuable plants, important oil fields 
might dry up overnight, rendering worth- 
lless costly apparatus, banks might refuse 
Ito risk money in so hazardous a business, 
\prices might fall to disastrous levels, 
markets might become glutted, foreign 
loil fields might threaten to dwarf the 
whole American output, yet never once 
did John D. Rockefeller waver. Thirty 
years before Morgan grasped and acted 
on the combination method of doing busi- 
ness @ la Steel Corporation, Rockefeller, 
with foresight, courage and resourceful- 
ness, introduced the combination idea in 
his sphere. One tottering concern after 
another was taken over by the new 
Standard Oil Company, its capital was 
doubled and then multiplied, its opera- 
tions were extended east, west and south, 
it, opened up foreign territories and, by 
camel and human transportation, intro- 
duced the new illuminant into even the 
remotest parts of China, where the natives 

















Net Prices 
To You? < 


bad \ | 
Send for Diamond \ 
Book and net price list 
showing exquisite col- 
lection of superb dia- : 
monds in gold and plati- ba 
num mountings. Rings inall 
styles, Tiffany, Belcher, etc. 
LaVallieres, brooches, stick 
pins. Wonderful diamond 
clusters in elegant platinum 
mountings also. 


$250 


A Month! 


and up—and free examination | 
first. Learn how you can buy es ON 
on easiest credit terms. No jobbers’, no storekeepers’ 
rofits to pay. Net prices direct to you. Get this 

lamond Book and all this information. Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 2446, Chicago 
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**A little nonsense now and then, 
is relished (pardon me for spoiling 
the meter) when it’s BY the best 
of men.’”’ 

It takes the best of writers to write nonsense 
that we can relish, now, then or again. 


JUDGE has the largest circulation of any 
humorous publication in the country because 
—it prints more humor by the country’s 
best illustrators and humorous writers than 
any other paper. 


If you aren't a reaaet of JUDGE, you are 
missing something. 


At all the newsstands 


Judge 


The Happy Medium 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ten cents 





"|supply large quantities with unerring 

















were supplied with oil lamps gratis. 
Only a company owning properties in 
different parts of the country could with- 
stand the risks incidental to the oil busi- 
ness, since fire would wipe out a whole 
plant in a few hours or the flow at any one 
point could stop without notice. Only 
a large company could afford to spend 
millions in improving facilities, in con- 
stantly opening up new territory and in 
reducing costs. Only a company such as 
the Standard Oil could afford to build 
thousands of miles of pipe-lines to do 
away with costly processes of shipping the 
fluid in barrels. Only’ such a company 
could afford to erect huge refineries which 
might have to be discarded at any mo- 
ment. Only such a company could afford 
to design and build expensive tank steam- 
ers for export trade and tank cars for 
domestic transportation. Only such a 
company could afford to send agents into 
every country of the world to create new 
markets, often against bitter opposition. 
\Only such a company could undertake to 





regularity, notwithstanding the sudden 
disasters to which any and every oil prop- 
erty was liable. Only such a mammoth 
concern could cover the country with 
facilities to supply oil direct from the 
producer to the millions of small con- 
sumers. 

As Mr. Rockefeller quietly observed, 
“Our business didn’t grow of its own 
accord. We didn’t simply sit still and do 
nothing but draw in dividends. Our busi- 
ness grew for the same reasons that other 
successful businesses grow; our basic 
principles were right; we dealt justly with 
everybody and met our obligations 
promptly; we studied facts; we watched 
for opportunities and also created oppor- 
tunities; we spared no expense and no| 
effort to manufacture a product of the 
best grade; we did not shortsightedlyv cur- 
tail our market -by charging exorbitant 
prices but constantly aimed at reducing 
them to a minimum so as to encourage 
wider and wider consumption; we allowed 
neither success nor temporary setbacks to 
cause us to lose our heads; and always 
we were careful to keep our financial con- 
dition sound and _ strong, resisting all 
temptation and all suggestions to put out 
unwarranted amounts of shares to foster 
speculation or create inflation. I cannot 
speak with more freedom about what was 
accomplished in later years, when our 
business grew to unimagined proportions, 
because I personally took very little 
active part m the management of it. I 
retired in the early nineties, before I was 
fifty-five, and have visited our offices 
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PE TROVA— 
the Magnificent 


Y special arrangement with Madame 
Petrova, the famous Polish actress, who 
is now starring in her own person- 
ally supervised Petrova Pictures, her 

plays will appear in story form from month 


to month in The Ladies’ World. 


This favorite magazine will also publish a 
series of short articles by Madame Petrova 
on the art of dramatic expression. The 
Ladies’ World is primarily a periodical for 
the home, but its McClure editors know 
that the home-maker likes to let her fancy 
roam into the fascinating world of the drama. 


Hence, The Ladies’ World publishes each 
month carefully selected stories and photo- 
raphs of famous stars and their plays. 

adame Petrova is splendidly representative 
of the high type of stage and screen person- 
alities you meet through The Ladies’ World. 


TEN CENTS 
AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


NEW YORK CITY 











only on rare occasions since.” 
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9 d Good Queen Bess and her court were in convulsions of laughter. 
By The Queen S Comman Never in the history of the world was there seen such a comic 
= + A as Sir John Falstaff, the fat, roistering friend of Prince Hal. The occasion was Shakespeare’s presentation 
of Henry IV before the English Court. To Elizabeth, sated with the delicate, unreal phraseology of the court, 
the doffing of caps and crooking of knees, the vigor and unconventionality of it all were delightful. ‘The corpulent 
Knight swaggering among tapsters, and carriers, and merchants, and loud robustious women like Mistress Quickly 
and Doll Tearsheet, in the tavern where he is monarch, is the personification of unrestrained freedom and frolic. 
If he violates all social rules in speech and conduct it is with such inimitable wit and good-natured, inventive © 
effrontery that we see only the comical features of his vices and frailties. The Queen—no prude—was enchanted. She = 
F stipe that Shakespeare show Sir John in dove, in order that she might hear more of him. By royal command was 
written that great comedy, The Merry Wives of Windsor, which, word for word as Shakespeare wrote it, together with 
everything else that he wrote, exactly as it came from his pen, is found in this edition of 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


Not An Expurgated 
Edition 


Every play, poem and 
sonnet is word for word 
as the most eminent 
scholars have agreed 
Shakespeare wrote it. 

THE TEXT is the 
famous ‘‘Cambridge,”’ 
which is based on the 
Folio of 1623, regarded 
by scholars as the most 
nearly accurate of all 
Shakesperian texts. 


Uusurpassed Special 
Features 
PREFACES showing sources 
of the plots and descriptions of 

earlier and similar plays. 
IRGUMENTS giving a con- 
lensed story of each play. 
"RITICAL COMMENTS 
iking clear the meaning of the 
lay S and the nature of the char 
acters. These precede eac h play ° 
GLOSSARIES. Fach play is 
followed by a glossary explain 
ing every doubtful or obsolet 
word in that play. 
CRITICAL NOTES eiving the 
various renderings of the text 
according to eminent Shake 
pearian authorities. 
EXPLANATORY NOTES for 
the average reader, explaining 
clearly such portions of the 
plays as might be difficult to 
understand. 
STUDY NOTES modeled 
upon the course of Shake 
spearian study pursued at the 
leading American and English 
universities. 


Among the great au- 
thorities on Shakespeare 
represented in the notes 
and explanatory matter 
are Goethe, Coleridge, 
Dowden, Tennyson, Brandes, 
Johnson, Lamb, Schlegel, 
Saintsbury, Furnivall, Hazlitt, 
Mabie, Gosse, Hudson, Guizot, 
Swinburne, Mrs. Jameson, De 
Quincey, Gollancz. 


AN OFFER NEVER EQUALLED IN RICHNESS, VARIETY AND HUMAN INTEREST 
Given to Prompt Subscribers Shakespeare The Man  Shakespeare-A Liberal Education 











° ° A large vo All that is known about the life, personality, To achiev Red .  Witcliae aealice +e : 
Notable Women in History are ae roe pro - . => | lo achieve distinction in the higher w alks of life you must 
seheteds ties ies af aa ee ae ry fusely il yriet ag» con- and environment of the greatest literary genius |: now Shakespeare. None ever possessed his power of ascer- 
i g e ‘s OL 7 c en Of all ages and lands wl! ho put their imprint - om a°¢ eve 7 + _ | ° : ‘2 
on the world’s history. These word pictures show women of many sorts the world has ever known is told in a series of taining and showing the workings of the human heart, his imag- 
eac h of whom nevertheless « e merted a very positive influence upon the his- delightful studies of Shakespeare by Walter ination, or his wonderful command of language and expression. 
ory ot her own time Oo Vv 2 ; “4 ich- . . : 
deep insight into wemnnat not y Ace d ty beceee aby ged “ Bagehot, Israel Gollancz, L esc Stephen, Rich He knew and employed the resources of the English language = 
The book is beautifully printed from new type, attractively bound in ard Grant White, and Thomas Spencer Baynes— _ etter than any man ever born on this planet. His vocabulary 
( mye + preg leg bi go But to get oe unique preapeey wie a a feature that distinguishes this edition from all embraced over 15,000 words: that of the average well educated 
set of the De Luxe Edition at ha rice. you must be prompt—the su y is Ts ¢ is rarelv are ¢ 2 ~ shakeeneare a * 
strictly limited. Therefore, MAIL COUPON TODAY. 4 ici others. . i i Pa rarely more than 3,000. Read Shakespeare too for his 
‘ - vivid and lifelike word portraits of famous men and women, 
‘ : Interesting Mechanical ‘s histor; Thi 
Partial List of Contents found in the gorgeous setting of his historical dramas. ‘This 
; " . myriadminded genius was equally at home in all classes of so- 
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Wavinue Baante . orld's ost QU 9 “f . EE ISTINA OF SWEDEN making the volumes too bulky; aiple margins. ensuousness; Greecc me; rance and I.ngland in the days 


of chivalry; the teeming vitality of the London streets; life in 


JOAN OF ARC—Seer, Soldier, Leader Ss = ‘ ? 4 »> white j 4 ape The = 
of Men, Martyr er,Leader ISABELLA OF CASTILE —Who PAPER. A pure white, thin opaque paper. The the palaces of the rich and the hovels of the poor. He knew all 


Made Possible Columbus’ Discovery 


MARY TUDOR ‘Bloody Mary,” of of America ee a arly 709 pages each. Each crimes and their consequences; all virtues and their rich re- : 
De a Seer ee rete — The Whee © 5 578 ene wards; all philosophies and religions. Read him for that intimate 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS—One B« autiful Victim of the French RBI VDI VG Sj Ik - I ' 1 | | fi i ] q 1 r | zs 2 ; 
of the Most Romantic Figures of Revolution 1 NG. Silk-ribbed cloth, finished with knowledge of human nature without which no man can succeed. 
History EMPRESS JOSEPHINE—Discarded — gold tops and bands. 
LADY JANE GREY—A Queen for ife of Napoleon 1oM 7 TO . ~ ’ 
a Day COUNTESS DU BARRY The Cour- EL Lt ST R. ITION S. Scenes from Shake speare s Half th . h Yr’ Price 
= QUEEN BLABETH — “Good tesan who Ruled France play s and hundreds of text illustrations re pro- e Publis ers 
Queen Bess" of England's Most CATHERINE DE MEDICI— The 
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) ‘ Shakespeare’s time—a fez alto- ‘ # 
BARBARA, DUCHESS OF CLEVE- Pee a. ee VY ites the superbly printed ‘‘ Notable Women i 
- ; ND—Aisth Century Vampire gether unique and found in no other edition. istory. * 
res nema The publisher from whom we bought this meses 
et NIXON any 3 ee number of sets of the De Luxe Edition decided t« 


Parisian Parasite 

4L E MADAME RECA- 
N¢ YI Al MIER—The’'‘ Beauty 
tN H 1S ] ( RY of the French, Salons 


uspend further publi ation when the cost of paper 

and other materials soared to heights which left 
no _marg in of profit, considering the means available to him for 
disposing of the sets. 



















WOMEN 


¢ 


The present cut in price of course cannot be maintained if we are put 
to a heavy se ting expen se in disposing of the sets through repeated 
advertisement Theref to get the benefit of this great reduction 
in price you mt ust act TODAY. 


|. Apsot MAROUISE DE 
POM PADOUR— 
The Most Fascinat- 
ing of Adventuresses 
I . 2 11 number of copies 
NELL G — av . s Under similar circumstances we ¢ also secured a small 1 
Ties AY ty y of om ; acdsee of the celebrated ‘‘ Notab'e Women in History,” by Willis J. Abbot, a 
Charles II. sy nc oe copy of which, while they 


“ PEG" WOFFING- 
2ON-"* Queen of All 
Hearts 


SARAH BERN- 
HARDT—A Stage 
Idol for Fifty Years 

aASeiBT BEECHER 

The Little 
wv no mi Ww ho Caused 
a Big War 


CLARA BARTON - 
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last will be given to each po------------- 
subscriber for the De Luxe Brunswick Subscription Co. L-o 29-17 
Edition. 1 1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


i I enclose $1.00 as first payment on the 10 

yp gold top volumes of the De Luxe Edition of 
SHAKESPEARE and the volume of 

! NOTABLE WOMEN. Ifasrepresented I 

* will remit $1.00 per month for as month: 

after their receipt. Otherwise, I will, withi 

| 5 days, ask for instructions for their returt 
at a se, my $1.00 to be ref inded on & 
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On the high road 
between Athlone 
and Mullingar. 
Treland 


a “ 
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ohn M‘Cormack’s first audience 


The Irish lad who ran away to be a minstrel 
and grew up to be a world-famed artist 


A boy nine years old stood at a street corner on a “fair day” in Athlone and lis- 
tened to an old fiddler and ballad singer. The first thrill of romance surged in the boy’s 
veins. When the wandering minstrel struck out for the next town, the lad trudged 
blissfully by his side, with boyish indifference to the home folks beside the river Shannon. 
Two days later the boy’s frantic parents overtook him at Mullingar. He got no “licking” 
—only a mother’s blessing and the tears of those who heard him sing “Molly Brannigan,” 
the first ballad he ever learned. 





Thus did John McCormack take his first journey on the high-road to Fame. Today 
the minstrel-boy has grown into a world-famed artist, a singer renowned in every land. 
His first wayside audience of country folks has swelled to vast audiences filling the 
great auditoriums in the capitals of the world and to that still mightier host 
who know and love him through his Victor Records. 

John McCormack makes records for the Victor exclusively. With the artist’s 
sure instinct, he knows and appreciates Victor Supremacy. 


Hear the McCormack records at the nearest Victor store. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 





